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VIEW  IN  THE  SOUTH  AISLE  OF  OUR  LADY’S 
CHAPEL  IN  THE  UNDERCROFT  OF  CAN- 
TERBURY CATHEDRAL. 

The  south  side  of  this  cathedral  is  marked  by 
great  variety  of  character  in  its  architecture 
and  enrichments,  having  ornamented  niches 
above  the  second  stage,  terminating  in  pin- 
nacles; between  these  are  the  large  pointed 
windows  of  the  south  aisle,  which  are  each 
divided  into  three  ranges  of  lights,  which  also 
terminate  in  pinnacles ; the  transept  is  sup- 
ported by  massive  buttresses,  between  which 
is  a large  and  handsome  window. 


YOL  II. 
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The  eastern  end  of  this  cathedral  shows  semi- 
circular and  pointed  arches  at  various  divisions, 
on  each  side  of  the  building1.  It  must  there- 
fore be  concluded  our  ancient  architects  were 
on  the  eve  of  bringing’  into  general  use  their 
new  style  of  architecture  ; the  pointed  arch  yet 
could  not  at  once  resign  the  Saxon  grand  cha- 
racteristic— -the  semicircular  arch— -which  they 
and  their  masters  before  them,  had  been  so  long 
in  the  habit  of  considering  as  the  first  of  all 
architectural  perfection. 

The  undercript  or  basement  story  is  of  that 
massy  and  simple  design,  as  serves  in  an  ex- 
cellent manner  to  prepare  our  minds  for  the 
elaborate  work  on  the  story  above;  the  columns 
to  which,  in  their  capitals,  bear  a striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Corinthian  order,  so 
familiar  to  every  eye  in  many  of  our  modern 
buildings.  Between  the  architraves  springing 
from  the  columns  of  the  first  story  rises  a 
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slender  one  uniting’  with  those  forming  the 
gallery  on  the  second  story,  whose  arches  take 
the  pointed  sweep ; from  the  capitals  of  the  said 
slender  columns  spring  the  ribs  of  the  groins 
whose  sweeps  at  their  setting  off  are  inverted 
considerably  below  the  usual  springing  lines ; 
on  the  third  story,  in  which  is  another  gallery, 
we  meet  with  columns  and  pointed  united 
arches,  whose  sweeps  to  the  right  and  left  are 
inverted  also. 

From  the  age  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  present 
period,  the  number  of  the  archbishops  amount 
to  90,  many  of  them  have  been  men  of  the 
most  extensive  talents,  knowledge,  and  virtue ; 
in  parliament  and  all  other  assemblies  of  coun- 
cil they  take  precedence  next  to  the  Royal 
Family;  they  are  always  Privy  Councellors  in 
right  of  their  primacy,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
marrying,  crowning,  and  christening  the  Royal 
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Family  of  England ; in  their  province  they 
comprehend  the  sees  of  21  BIshopricks  and 
between  80  and  QO  churches.  The  Cathedral 
of  Canterbury  is  a magnificent  and  noble  pile, 
interesting  from  its  architectural  splendour, 
and  for  the  admirable  ingenuity  and  skill 
displayed  in  the  construction  of  its  different 
parts ; its  ornaments  and  monumental  sculpture 
exhibit  specimens  of  the  style  of  almost  every 
age ; the  west  front  is  not  uniform  ; that  to  the 
north-west  is  of  Norman  architecture  ; the  spire 
was  taken  down  soon  after  the  great  storm  in 
1703,  The  choir  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
spacious  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  being  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length  from  the 
west  door  to  the  altar,  and  thirty-eight  in 
breadth : between  the  two  side  doors  of  it,  the 
stalls  for  the  dean  and  prebendaries  are  six  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance ; they  are  of  wainscot 
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divided  by  neat  pillars  and  pilasters  fluted,  with 
capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting’ 
arched  canopies  and  a front  elegantly  carved 
with  crowns,  sceptres,  mitres,  and  rich  foliage 
with  suitable  frieze  and  cornice. 
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NORTH-WEST  VIEW  OF  THE  BAPTISTERY 
ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 

It  is  of  Norman  architecture,  and  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  formed  a kind  of  open  vault,  with 
a roof  supported  by  a cluster  of  pillars,  with 
strong  diverging  ribs  communicating  with  eight 
columns  which  are  now  walled  up  and  the  sides 
supported  by  buttresses. 

In  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  exterior  of  the 
little  cloisters  of  this  cathedral,  the  work  is 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  appears  quite 
unlike  those  divisions  of  cloisters  we  in  general 
witness,  as  is  apparent  in  the  dwarf  wall  rising 
to  the  capital,  in  the  shaft  of  the  column  in  the 
interior  being  entirely  hid,  and  in  the  double 
turns  of  the  smaller  arches,  right  and  left,  pre- 
senting volutes  so  as  to  accord  with  the  top  of 
the  capital,  the  bases  are  buried. 


GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  ? 

VIEW  OF  OUR  LADY’S  CHAPEL,  (LOOKING 

east)  in  the  undercroft  of  can- 
terbury CATHEDRAL. 


Dart  says,  “ in  the  under-croft  is  the  Virgin 
Mary’s  chapel,  a place  of  great  resort  and 
veneration  formerly  ; of  which,  and  the  wealth 
of  it,  Erasmus  speaks  much  : It  was  railed-in 

with  a double  iron  rail,  to  prevent  thieves,  and 
was  never  shown  but  to  persons  of  note,  by 
the  archbishop’s  especial  leave.  It  is  now  a 
dark  ruined  place,  and  more  like  a pound  than 
a chapel.  In  it  was  formerly  an  altar  dedi- 
cated to  her,  and  called,  Altare  beatee  M arise  in 
Cryptis ; this  chapel  is  falsly  said  to  be  rebuilt 
by  Archbishop  Morton,  who,  though  he  is  said 
in  the  Obituals  to  be  a votary  of  hers,  is  not 
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recorded  to  have  expressed  his  regard  that  way, 
though  he  chose  in  his  will  to  be  buried. 
Coram  imagine  beatissimae  Virginis  Mariae  in 
Cryptis,  where  he  lies,  and  his  tomb  is  adorned 
with  his  effigy : And  here  he  founded  a chan- 

try of  two  monks  to  sing  daily  mass,  with 
Placebo  et  Dirige,  for  twenty  years,*  and  left 
them  for  their  pay  forty  pence  weekly.*’ 

In  this  place  was  the  altar  of  St.  Furseus, 
whose  head,  according  to  tradition,  was  here 
enclosed.  At  the  west  end  of  the  crypt,  was  the 
tomb  of  St.  Dunstan,  with  an  altar  at  the  head 
of  it  for  the  Matin  service,  a descent  of  many 
steps  led  from  the  altar  of  Christ  to  the 
choir. 


* Dies  Obituales  Arch.  Cant. 
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GENERAL  NORTH-EAST  VIEW  OF  ST.  AU- 
GUSTINE’S  MONASTERY,  CANTERBURY. 


At  one  period  this  abbey  almost  equalled  the 
cathedral,  itself  in  magnificence  and  existed 
with  great  splendour  through  many  centuries  ; 
this  in  a great  measure  was  owing  to  the  con- 
version of  King  Ethelbertto  Christianity;  who 
granted  great  estates  in  perpetuity,  together 
with  the  lands  which  formed  the  immediate 
demesne  of  Chris t-church,  to  St.  Augustine 
and  his  successors  for  ever ; this  gave  it  great 
and  lasting  importance,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  its  subsequent  grandeur. 

St.  Augustine,  the  founder  of  this  monastery, 
instructed  King  Ethelbert,  that  the  service  to 
Christ  must  be  voluntary,  and  the  rapid  sue- 
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cess  which  attended  his  mission  excited  in  him, 
the  ambitious  desire  of  possessing,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  pope,  the  supreme  authority 
over  all  the  English  churches  that  should 
be  converted.  The  pope  sent  him  the  pall,  a 
piece  of  white  woollen  cloth,  to  be  thrown  over 
the  shoulders  as  a badge  of  archiepiscopal 
dignity,  with  sundry  ecclesiastical  vestments 
and  utensils,  and  with  instructions  to  elect 
twelve  sees,  with  an  exhortation  not  to  be  elated 
with  vanity  on  account  of  the  miracles  that  he 
had  been  enabled  to  perform,  but  to  remember 
that  this  power  was  given  to  him,  not  for  his 
own  sake,  but  for  the  salvation  of  the  people ; 
many  of  his  successors  were  persons  of  emi- 
nent characters  ; the  Abbot  Bourn  in  the  14th 
century  after  his  return  from  Avignon,  where 
lie  had  been  to  receive  the  pope’s  benediction, 
gave  a sumptuous  feast  here  to  six  thousand 
persons ; he  likewise  planted  a choise  vineyard 
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at  a place  called  the  North  Holmes,  on  the  site 
of  some  ruined  buildings,  which  before  had 
been  the  hiding  places  for  thieves  and  pro- 
fligates. ; at  the  dissolution  of  this  monastery, 
Henry  the  Eighth  seized  it  as  a palace  for  him- 
self. The  site  of  it  was  granted  by  Philip  and 
Mary  to  Cardinal  Pole  for  life.  In  1573,  Queen 
Elizabeth  kept  her  court  here  in  a royal  pro- 
gress, and  was  magnificently  entertained  on 
her  birth-day  here  by  Archbishop  Parker. 
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SOUTH-EAST  VIEW  OF  A VAST  MASS  OF  A 
WALL,  AND  ETHELBERT’s  TOWER  OF  ST. 

Augustine’s  monastery,  canterbury. 


Having  minutely  surveyed  the  ruins  of  this 
once  celebrated  and  splendid  pile  of  buildings, 
it  strongly  appeared  to  me  that  the  object 
now  before  us,  called  St.  Ethelbert’s  tower, 
was  part  of  the  north-west  front  of  the  church, 
as  there  runs  in  a direct  line  from  it,  the 
north  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  with 
windows,  columns,  and  a springing  of  the 
groins,  and  which  are  all  that  now  remains  of 
the  said  church.*  I further  conjectured  that 

* I pass  by  the  common  idea  that  the  ruined 
small  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  above 
aisle,  sacrilegiously  used  as  a tennis  court,  was 
the  Abbey  church. 


-\  • 
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the  vast  mass  of  wall  which  stood  near  the 
tower  towards  the  south,  (lately  wantonly  de- 
stroyed) was  the  remains  of  the  corresponding’ 
part  of  this  west  front ; to  the  south,  to 
strengthen  this  opinion,  at  a distance  which  we 
may  judge  was  the  extreme  length  of  the 
church,  and  exactly  in  the  centre  between  this 
tower  and  the  mass  of  wall,  is  another  vast 
heap  of  ruined  wall  which  most  probably  was 
part  of  its  east  front;  there  is  an  arched  vault 
about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  to 
all  appearance  as  old  as  the  rest  of  the  building ; 
the  west  side  of  Ethelbert’s  Tower  is  adorned 
with  little  pillars  from  the  top  almost  to  the 
ground,  which  seem  to  shew  there  never  was 
any  cross,  aisle,  nor  a body  continued  in  a line 
from  the  church.  On  viewing  carefully  the  east 
side  of  Ethelbert’s  Tower,  two  grooves  or 
chasings  are  to  be  seen,  one  thirty,  the  other 
forty- two  feet  from  the  ground,  cutting  the 
stone-work  to  receive  the  skirts  or  flashings  of 
the  lead  when  the  roof  was  first  covered. 


VOL  II. 
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WEST  VIEW  OF  THE  GREAT  GATE  OF  ST. 

augustine's  monastery,  canter- 
bury. 


This  great  gate,  universally  esteemed  as 
one  of  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  the  kingdom,  was  erected  in  the 
13th  century.  In  the  year  1309  the  abbot  ob- 
tained license  from  Edward  II.  to  embattle  the 
gates  of  this  monastery.  William  Welde,  who 
was  made  abbot  in  1389,  entertained  Richard 
II.  with  his  queen  and  his  whole  court;  about 
the  same  time  it  appears  the  abbey  lands  were 
computed  to  contain  eleven  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  acres ; before  the  dissolution 
the  abbey  covered  a great  extent  of  ground, 
particularly  towards  the  north-east  ruins  of  the 
church. 
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NORTH-EAST  VIEW  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE^ 
MONASTERY,  AT  CANTERBURY. 


St.  Augustine  having  converted  King 
Ethelbert  from  paganism  to  the  Christian 
faith,  obtained  of  him,  both  permission  and 
lands  for  the  erection  of  a monastery,  which 
was  also  to  be  the  future  burial-place  for 
the  kings  of  Kent,  and  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury. 

For  this  purpose  Ethelbert  granted  him  his 
palace,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  city 
of  Canterbury,  and  just  without  the  walls,  it 
being  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  to  bury  in  cities. 

Here  St.  Augustine  founded  his  monastery, 
in  the  year  605.  It  was  at  first  dedicated  to 
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the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  but  Archbishop 
Dunstan,  anno  987,  added  St.  Augustine,  by 
whose  name  it  has  been  since  commonly 
called. 

A variety  of  benefactors,  royal,  noble, 
and  private,  seem  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  enriching  it  with  lands,  privileges, 
and  immunities : of  the  first,  it  possessed 
9862  acres ; and  amongst  the  latter  were 
exemptions  from  toll  and  sheriff* s- turn  ; the 
right  of  the  aldermanry  of  Westgate,  Infan- 
genthef  or  the  power  of  judging  any  thief, 
taken  within  their  jurisdiction  ; annual  fairs  ; 
and,  for  a long  time,  mintage,  or  the  liberty  of 
coining. 

It  likewise  retained  for  about  one  hundred 
years,  that  is,  till  the  days  of  Archbishop 
Brightwald,  the  exclusive  right  of  being  the 
cemetery  for  the  kings,  and,  till  the  time  of 
Cuthbert,  that  of  the  archbishops ; this,  besides 
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the  honour,  was  attended  with  many  solid  ad- 
vantages. 

In  that  period  were  buried  there,  the  Kings 
Ethelbert,  Eadbald,  Ercombert,  Lothair,  Edel- 
bert,  Mulus,  and  Withred  : the  Archbishops 
Augustine,  Lawrence,  Mellitus,  Justus,  Hono- 
rius,  and  A Deo  Datus. 

In  the  year  1063,  Pope  Alexander  the 
Second,  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a mitred 
abbey;  by  this  their  abbot  had  the  title  of 
Lord ; was  exempted  from  the  authority  of  his 
diocesan;  had  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  his 
own  monastery,  a seat  in  the  upper  house  of 
parliament,  and  at  general  councils  was  placed 
next  the  abbot  of  Mount  Cassini:  in  fine, 

such  was  the  riches  and  power  of  this  house, 
that  they  frequently  and  successfully  opposed 
the  authority  of  the  archbishop. 

Their  prosperity  was  not  however  without 
alloy ; but  was  interrupted  at  different  times 
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by  severe  misfortunes.  In  1011^  they  were 
plundered  by  the  Danes ; in  1 168,  their  church 
was  almost  destroyed  by  fire;  and  in  1271,  this 
monastery  was  nearly  ruined  by  floods,  occa- 
sioned by  a prodigious  storm. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  RUINS  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND 
ETII ELBERT* S TOWER  (LOOKING  SOUTH) 
OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE’S  MONASTERY,  CAN- 
TERBURY. 


The  buildings  of  this  house  were  erected 
by  different  persons,  and  at  different  times. 
Ethelbert’s  Tower  was  built  by  Archbishop 
Eadsin ; a church  built  by  Eadbalden,  was 
taken  down  by  Abbot  Scotland,  who  began 
one  much  more  magnificent,  which  was  finished 
about  the  year  IO99,  by  his  successor  Wido : 
the  dormitory  and  chapter-house  were  erected 
by  Hugo  Florie,  a Norman,  related  to  King 
William  Rufus. 

At  the  resignation,  31st  July,  30  Henry  the 
Eighth,  it  was  valued  at  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  four  shillings^ 
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and  seven  pence : the  deed  was  signed  by 

John  Essex,  the  lord-abbot,  and  thirty  out  of 
sixty  monks,  which  number  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  house. 

From  the  dissolution,  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  it  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  crown  ; and  was  repaired  by  the 
board  of  works  ; this  probably  procured  it  the 
appellation  of  the  palace,  a title  it  retains  to 
this  day. 

In  the  year  1612,  the  back  part  of  the 
building,  adjoining  to  the  great  gate,  was  re- 
paired with  brick,  as  appears  by  a stone 
bearing  that  date,  placed  over  a stack  of  chim- 
nies.  At  this  place,  it  is  said.  King  Charles 
the  First  consummated  his  marriage  here  with 
the  princess  Henrietta  of  France,  anno  1625 ; at 
which  time  it  was  the  mansion  of  the  Lord 
Wotton,  of  Bocton  Malherbe*  His  lady,  who 
survived  him,  died  here  about  the  year  1659. 
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Tradition  says,  the  postern  in  the  city  wall,  op- 
posite this  monastery,  was  made,  in  order  to 
shorten  her  way  to  the  cathedral;  the  space  be- 
fore the  house  is  still  called  Lady  Wotton’s 
Green. 
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EAST  VIEW  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  ETHEL- 

bert’s  tower  of  st.  augustine’s 

MONASTERY,  CANTERBURY. 


In  this  plate  is  shewn  the  remains  of  the 
monastery,  as  they  appear  when  viewed  from 
the  easternmost  part  of  the  enclosure.  The 
tower  here  seen  is  called  Ethelbert’s  tower; 
which  appellation  it  is  supposed  to  have  ob- 
tained from  a bell  of  that  name  formerly 
hanging  therein.  Here  likewise  is  seen  the 
east  window  of  the  Conventual  Church.  Near 
it  and  over  the  wall,  appears  a tower  of  the 
Cathedral. 

To  the  left  of  Ethelbert’s  Tower  is  a large 
inclining  mass,  or  shapeless  lump  of  stones  : 
This  is  conjectured  to  have  been  part  of  a 
tower.  Beyond  it  in  the  distance  rise  the 
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square  tower  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  the  Ceme- 
tery Gate  of  the  monastery,  and  the  circular 
tower  and  spire  of  St.  George’s  church. 
Great  part  of  the  exterior  walls  of  this  monas- 
tery are  still  standing.  They  enclose  a very 
considerable  area,  in  which  are  many  parts  of 
buildings,  evidently  erected  at  very  different 
periods.  The  whole  close  is  likewise  full  of 
foundations,  which  clearlv  shew  it  was  once 
covered  with  buildings. 

These  venerable  remains  have  suffered 
almost  as  much  from  the  depredations  of 
its  different  owners  and  occupiers,  as  from  the 
ravages  of  time.  The  ruins  of  the  church  have 
been  converted  into  a Tennis-court ; the  Great 
Gate  into  a Cock-pit  5 and  in  1765,  workmen 
were  set  to  pull  down  the  tower  for  the  sake  of 
the  materials.  They  accordingly  began  at  the 
top ; but  time  having  rendered  the  cement 
almost  as  hard  as  the  stone,  the  workmen  pro- 
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ceeded  so  slowly,  as  to  make  the  price  of  their 
labour  exceed  the  value  of  the  stones  taken 
down : wherefore  it  was  thought  proper  to 
desist.  At  the  same  time  other  workmen 
were  employed  about  the  foundations  of  the 
fallen  buildings  ; when  many  pillars,  capitals, 
and  ornaments,  were  discovered  buried  to- 
gether in  a heap  ; as  also  divers  stone  coffins, 
in  which  pieces  of  woollen  garments  and  hair 
were  found.  But  this  subterranean  work 
answering  no  better  than  that  commenced 
aloft,  the  holes  digged  were  filled  up,  and  the 
ground  levelled.  Some,  indeed,  attributed  the 
relinquishing  of  this  undertaking  to  the  inter- 
position of  persons  abroad,  who  represented  to 
the  proprietor  the  barbarism  of  destroying  so 
venerable  a ruin,  and  the  indecency  of  dis- 
turbing the  bones  of  the  dead,  which  was 
undoubtedly  done  without  his  knowledge. 


' 
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SOUTH-WEST  VIEW  OF  THE  CEMETERY 
GATE  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE^  MONASTERY, 
CANTERBURY. 


It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  by  Thomas  Ickham,  Sacrist  of  the 
Abbey  at  the  charge  of  4661.  13s.  4d.  The 
site  of  this  monastery  was  granted,  2d.  and 
3d  Phil,  and  Mary,  to  Cardinal  Pole  for 
life ; and  afterwards  to  Henry  Lord  Cobham, 
who  was  attainted  the  first  of  James  I.  1603, 
when  the  said  premises  were  again  granted  to 
Robert  Cecil,  of  Essingdon,  Viscount  Cran- 
bourn,  in  fee,  by  letters  patent  dated  27th  of 
March,  3d  of  James  I.  with  divers  remainders, 
at  the  rent  of  20/.  1 3s.  4d.  per  ann.  They 
were  soon  afterwards  in  the  possession  of 
Thomas  Wotton,  Lord  Wotton,  of  Morley, 
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whose  widow  Mary  made  this  place  her  resi- 
dence, as  has  before  been  observed.  In  the 
civil  wars  she  was  cruelly  plundered  by  the 
parliamentary  forces.  Since  her  time  it  has 
retained  the  name  of  Lady  Wotton's  Palace. 

Lord  Wotton  left  four  daughters  and  co- 
heiresses. The  youngest  of  them,  Anne,  mar- 
ried Sir  Edward  Hales,  of  Woodchurch,  in 
Kent,  Bart,  who  brought  her  husband  this 
estate;  and  in  their  descendants  it  has  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  possessor. 
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WEST  VIEW  OF  THE  GREEN  COURT  GATE 
ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


It  was  formerly  called  tlie  Court  of  the 
Priory  or  Convent,  and  it  was  then  encompassed 
with  the  offices,  buildings,  and  lodgings  of  the 
prior  and  the  monks.  After  the  dissolution  it 
was  allotted  among  the  deans  and  prebend- 
aries ; the  prior’s  lodging  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  east  side  of  what  is  now  called  the  green 
court,  and  still  forms  the  site  of  the  present 
deanery,  which  was  erected  by  Dean  Godwin : 
in  this  deanery  are  portraits  of  all  the  Deans  of 
Canterbury;  the  surrounding  buildings  are 
occupied  by  the  prebendaries,  and  exhibit 
curious  specimens  of  ancient  architecture ; the 
arch  of  the  lodge,  which  is  clear  of  the  gate,  is 
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adorned  with  carved  mouldings,  the  gate  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  is  arched  in  the  same  taste ; 
the  staircase  is  about  six  feet  wide,  and  covered 
over  head,  and  windowed  with  little  pillars  and 
arches,  like  those  we  see  in  such  abundance 
about  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  cathedral; 
in  the  wall,  on  the  south  side  of  this  staircase, 
is  a door  which  leads  down  to  a vault,  where, 
according  to  Eadwyn’s  drawing,  was  a well  or 
a basin  of  which  nothing  now  is  to  be  seen  ; 
this  vault  is  under  the  landing-place  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  in  which  is  a room  with 
several  doors,  one  over  which  leading  to  the 
room  where  the  steward’s  court  has  been  kept  is 
now  the  Register  Office. 
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WEST  VIEW  OF  THE  STAIRS  LEADING  TO 
THE  REGISTER  OFFICE,  IN  THE  GREEN 
COURT,  ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  CAN- 
TERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


One  of  these  buildings  is  now  the  brewhouse 
of  the  deanery  and  a part  of  it  contains  the 
water  house,  wherein  is  a cistern  furnishing 
the  whole  precinct  with  excellent  water ; the 
Stranger’s  Hall,  or  the  Hall  and  Chamber  of 
the  Guests,  wherein  they  were  allowed  both 
bed  and  board,  is  now  used  as  a register 
office.  At  our  right  hand  is  the  Old  Porta 
Prioralus,  now  the  Green  Court  Gate.  Mr. 
Somner  looked  on  this  as  built  by  Lanfranc, 
but  the  carved  ornaments  of  the  arches  give 
them  the  appearance  of  greater  antiquity  ^ 
whatever  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
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superstructure,  in  the  gateway  itself,  we  see 
arches  now  walled  up,  opposite  to  one-another, 
those  on  the  south  side  answering  those  under 
the  Domus  Hospitum  of  which  the  western 
one  was  for  communication  between  that  and 
the  cellars  office  by  the  Pentisse ; the  porter’s 
lodge  was  on  this  side.  We  have  no  clear  and 
perfect  account  in  what  manner  this  church 
was  governed,  nor  the  name  of  any  person 
presiding  over  it  immediately  under  the  arch- 
bishop, till  the  time  of  Wilfred,  when  they 
first  had  cells  and  offices  after  the  monastic 
manner;  the  first  governor  over  this  place,  was 
called  dean,  a word  which  has  occasioned 
great  cavilling  whether  it  should  signify  the 
head  of  regular  or  secular  clergy. 
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WEST  VIEW  OF  THE  CEMETERY  GATE  ON 
THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


On  the  west  part  of  the  Cathedral  was  the 
court  of  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  : and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral  was  the  court  of 
the  Church,  now  called  the  Church-yard,  in 
which  was  the  outward  and  inward  Cemetery, 
to  the  eastward  of  which  was  the  Convent 
Garden,  now  called  the  Oaks. 

Queen  Eleanor,  mother  of  Richard  I.  gave 
orders  that  this  city  should  be  fortified  with 
ditches,  walls,  and  fortresses,  in  the  time  of  the 
captivity  of  that  prince,  but  at  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  to  save  the  privileges  of  the 
monks  of  Christ  Church,  she  stated  that  their 
servants  did  not  labour  from  right  or  custom, 
but  from  her  earnest  entreaties  : in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II  the  walls  were  again  repaired. 
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SOUTH-EAST  VIEW  OF  CANTERBURY 

CASTLE. 


Though  the  exact  time  when  this  castle  was 
built  is  not  known,  it  seems  agreed  on  all 
hands,  to  have  been  raised  about  the  sera  of  the 
Conquest.  It  is  said  by  some  writers,  here  was 
a fort  or  castle  in  the  time  of  Rudhudibras,  or 
Ludhudibras,  who  according  to  Stowe,  lived 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  before 
Christ,  and  founded  the  city  of  Canterbury. 
Others,  among  whom  is  Kilburne,  ascribe  the 
first  erection  of  a castle  on  this  spot,  to  Julius 
Csesar ; by  whose  command  (he  says)  one  was 
here  constructed,  according  to  the  Roman 
order  j which,  afterwards,  Hengist,  king  of 
Kent,  committed  to  the  government  of  Lodias, 
a Saxon,  who  residing  therein  a long  time,  it 
)btainedthe  name  of  Lodias’  Castle  : by  which 
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appellation,  it  was  excepted  by  Ethelbert  out 
of  the  grant  of  lands  he  made  to  St.  Augustine, 
for  the  foundation  of  his  monastery.  He  adds, 
that  it  was  razed  by  the  Danes  when  they  took 
and  burned  this  city,  and  that  it  continued  in 
ruins  till  the  Conquest,  when  William  erected 
the  present  edifice  on  the  ancient  foundations, 
named  it  the  New  Castle,  and  put  therein  a 
garrison  of  seven  hundred  men. 

Camden,  from  his  manner  of  expressing, 
himself,  seems  to  consider  its  foundation  as 
about,  though  rather  later  than,  this  period. 
His  words  are  : “ As  to  the  eastle,  which  ap- 

“ pears  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  with  its 
“ decayed  bulwarks,  since  it  does  not  seem  of 
“ any  great  antiquity,  I have  nothing  memo- 
“ rable  to  say  of  it,  only  that  it  was  built  by 
“ the  Normans.” 

Somner,  with  great  probability,  places  the 
date  of  its  fabrication  between  the  Danish  mas- 
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sacre,  in  the  year  1011,  and  the  conquest. 
That  it  was  not  in  being  when  the  Danes  took 
the  city,  he  infers  from  its  not  being  men- 
tioned either  by  Hovedon,  or  Sprott,  who  both 
wrote  very  circumstantial  accounts  of  this 
siege,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  city  was 
surprised  : and  that  it  was  built  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Conqueror,  he  judges  from 
Domesday  Book  ; wherein  it  appears,  that  that 
king  had  it  in  exchange  from  the  archbishop 
and  abbot  of  St.  Augustine’s  for  twenty-one  bur- 
genses  ; of  which  the  former  had  fourteen,  and 
the  latter  seven.  In  the  year  1087,  being  the 
first  of  William  Rufus,  Archbishop  Lanfranc 
having  violenly  obtruded  on  the  monks  of  St. 
Augustine,  one  Guido,  or  Wido,  for  their 
abbot,  a great  disturbance  ensued  ; for  which, 
some  of  them  being  imprisoned  by  the  arch- 
bishop, many  others  took  shelter  in  and  about 
the  castle. 
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In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  William  Earl 
of  Ipres  was  governor  of  this  castle : and  in 
the  time  of  Richard  the  First,  or  King  John,  it 
appears  from  an  ancient  writing  belonging  to 
St.  Radigund’s  Abbey,  that  office  was  held 
by  Theoricus  le  Vineter;  at  which  time,  Wil- 
liam de  Hesheford  was  warden.  In  the  year 
1216,  it  was  taken  by  Lewis,  dauphin  of 
France ; and  in  the  twelfth  of  Henry  the  Third, 
was  under  the  government  of  Hubert  de  Bourg, 
Earl  of  Kent. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  an  order 
was  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  to  provide  this 
castle  with  munition  and  provision.  At  this 
time,  as  also  in  the  preceding  reign,  it  was 
used  for  a common  gaol,  as  is  proved  by  the 
following  record,  taken  from  the  Crown  Rolls, 
concerning  the  escape  of  Walter  de  Wedering 
and  Martin,  at  Gate  de  Lamberherst : “ These 
“ prisoners  of  our  lord  the  king,  in  the  castle 
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“ of  Canterbury,  set  bound  in  a certain  place 
“ called  Barbican,  nigh  the  same  castle,  to  beg 
u their  bread,  it  happened  that  on  Shrove 
“ Tuesday,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
“ Second,  before  sun-set,  the  same  Walter 
“ broke  the  padlock,  or  a link  of  the  chain 
“ wherewith  he  was  bound,  and  drew  away 
“ with  him  the  said  Martin,  against  the  will  of 
“ the  said  Martin,  to  the  church  of  St.  Maries 
“ of  the  castle,  where  he  remained  and  abjured 
“ the  kingdom  of  England,  and  Martin  of  his 
“ own  accord  returned  to  prison.’*  This  gaol 
was  removed  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
first  near  to  St.  Jacob’s  and  afterwards  to 
West-gate. 

Dr.  Plott,  in  a letter  to  bishop  Fell,  men- 
tions certain  Hebrew  inscriptions  written  on 
the  walls  of  this  building : these  he  supposes 
done  by  some  Jews,  who  were  either  in  the 
reign  of  King  Richard  the  First,  or  that  of 
Edward  the  First,  there  imprisoned. 


- 
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NORTH-EAST  VIEW  OF  CANTERBURY 

CASTLE. 


This  castle  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  city,  within  its  walls,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  fifty  feet : yet  part  of  the  castle- 
yard  is,  according  to  Somner,  out  of  its  juris- 
diction. The  site,  together  with  the  yard  and 
ditches,  contain  four  acres  and  one  rod  of  land. 
It  was  fore-fenced  with  a barbican,  which  was 
a general  name  for  any  out-work  : this  barbi- 
can, or  (as  it  was  afterwards  called)  bulwark, 
• was  a thick  wall  defended  by  four  towers : 
there  was  likewise  a ditch,  called  the  Ditch  del 
Bayle  ; i.  e.  the  Ditch  of  the  Ballium,  or  ad- 
vanced work.  This  formerly  surrounded  the 
castle. 

The  passage  from  the  city  lay  over  a bridge. 
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and  beyond  that,  through  a gate,  built  at  the 
entrance  of  the  castle-yard,  or  court ; as  ap- 
pears by  a deed  in  the  Leger-book  of  East- 
bridge  hospital,  describing  the  abutments  of 
some  lands.  This  gate  had  a porter,  or  keeper  ; 
for  in  the  Crown  Rolls,  fifteenth  of  Edward  the 
Second,  mention  is  made  of  the  trial  of  one 
William  Savage,  keeper  of  the  gate  of  the 
castle  of  Canterbury,  for  forcibly  seizing  the 
daughter  of  Hamon  Trendherst,  carrying  her 
by  force  and  arms  to  the  said  castle,  and  therein 
detaining  her  upwards  of  eight  days.  The 
entrance  into  the  castle  was  seemingly  (says 
Somner)  on  the  west  side,  by  an  ascent  of  steps 
porched  over. 

At  present,  little  of  the  out-works,  except 
their  foundations,  are  remaining  ; but  the 
body  of  the  castle,  though  much  ruined,  is  still 
standing ; it  is  built  of  rough  stone,  strength- 
ened at  the  angle  with  coins,  and  is  nearly 
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square,  each  external  side  measuring1  about 
eighty-seven  feet : the  walls  are  on  a medium 
ten  feet  thick,  and  about  fifty  high,  being 
divided  into  several  stories,  and  having  many 
small  windows  irregularly  placed  : these  have 
some  circular  arches,  ornamented  with  indented 
work,  like  those  in  Rochester  castle. 

There  are  two  entrances  on  the  east  side ; 
and  on  the  west,  towards  the  south-west  angle, 
an  oast  for  drying  hops  has  been  built : this 
projects  beyond  the  old  wall.  No  use  is  at 
present  made  of  the  castle,  except  that  of 
foddering  cattle  in  winter.  The  quarter-ses- 
sions for  the  county  used  to  be  held  here  ; but 
this  building  having  long  been  in  a ruinous 
state,  a handsome  sessions-house  was,  in  the 
year  1730,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
county. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Fremoult,  rector  of 
Wooton  in  this  county,  is  proprietor  of  the 
castle  3 which  Somner  says,  is  held  of  the 
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manor  of  East  Greenwich,  by  grant  from  the 
crown : the  owner,  in  his  time,  was  Mr.  W. 
Watson. 

Worth-gate  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  as  such 
by  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary.  He  says  : “ The 
“ most  ancient  building  of  the  towne  appeareth 

yn  the  castel,  and  at  Ryder’s-gate,  where 
“ appere  long  Briton  brikes.”  The  old  way  to 
London,  is  said  to  have  been  along  Castle- 
street,  and  through  this  gate ; which  Somner 
thinks  took  its  name  either  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  castle.  Worth,  signifying  a fort,  or  castle  ; 
or  else  from  a corruption  of  Ward-gate,  from 
the  watch  and  ward  kept  in  and  about  this 
fortress.  This  gate  being  some  years  ago  much 
out  of  repair,  the  corporation  proposed  taking 
of  it  down  ; when  Doctor  Gray,  a physician  of 
this  town,  in  order  to  preserve  so  venerable  a 
piece  of  antiquity,  undertook  to  support  it  at  his 
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own  expense,  and  accordingly  built  the  wall 
for  that  purpose. 

The  arch  is  semicircular ; its  thickness  one 
foot  ninee  inches,  and  height,  seven  feet  six 
inches ; of  which,  only  seven  feet  is  brick- work  : 
it  is  closed  up  by  the  wall  built  by  Doctor  Gray ; 
but  a niche  is  left,  in  which  is  a bench,  the 
breadth  of  its  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
piers  is  twelve  feet  six  inches. 

The  height  of  the  gate,  measured  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls,  is  from  the  crown  of  the 
arch  to  the  ground  thirteen  feet  three  inches. 
Of  this,  as  has  been  before  observed,  only 
seven  feet  is  of  brick  ; the  remainder  is  squared 
stone.  The  outer  walls  included  an  extent  of 
four  acres,  and  were  surrounded  by  a ditch ; 
the  interior  was  divided  into  three  parts  by 
two  strong  walls  ; the  outworks  of  this  fortress 
were  extended  by  Henry  the  Second. 
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WEST  VIEW  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH  GATE* 
CANTERBURY. 


Stands  nearly  opposite  to  Mercery  Lane ; the 
sculpture  of  this  gate  was  extremely  elegant, 
the  sides  are  octagonal;  the  lower  part  is 
formed  by  two  arches,  the  large  one  for  car- 
riages and  the  other  for  foot  passengers ; the 
gates  which  are  of  wood,  are  curiously  carved, 
and  with  other  ornaments  display  the  arms  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  of  Archbishop 
Juxon,  in  whose  time  they  were  set  up,  the 
former  ones  having  been  destroyed  in  the 
civil  wars  temp.  Charles  I.  It  was  built  by 
Prior  Goldstone,  1517,  as  appears  from  an  in- 
scription now  scarcely  legible,  which  is  conti- 
nued along  a cornice  crossing  the  whole  gate  ; 
and  is  still  very  interesting,  though  injured  by 
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time  and  defaced  by  wantonness ; the  octagonal 
sides  are  ornamented  with  arcades.  Nicholas 
Wooton  was  the  first  Dean  of  Canterbury,  con- 
stituted by  the  Charter  of  Incorporation,  after 
the  abolition  of  the  Prior  of  Christ  Church,  by 
Henry  the  8th.;  he  was  embassador  in  France, 
and  held  his  church  preferment  by  royal  dis- 
pensation ; he  was  privy  councellor  to  Henry 
the  8th.,  Edward  6th.,  Queen  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth for  26  years ; he  was  a most  diligent  and 
faithful  servant  to  his  prince.  He  was  slender 
and  low  in  stature,  but  straight  and  well 
shaped;  his  constitution  firm,  his  countenance 
free  and  easy,  his  habit  of  body  so  strong  that 
he  was  seldom  shocked  by  any  disease,  his 
mind  was  wholly  devoted  to  books  and  learning, 
and  stored  with  great  knowledge  of  Roman, 
Italian,  French,  and  English  literature,  he  died 
1566. 
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st.  george’s  gate  canterbury. 


Was  built  about  the  year,  1470,  as  a more 
direct  entrance  into  the  city  from  Dover. 
It  has  been  long*  appropriated  to  contain  the 
large  reservoirs  from  which  this  city  is  sup- 
plied with  water ; just  without  the  gate,  under 
the  city  wall,  to  the  south-west,  is  kept  a mar- 
ket for  live  cattle,  every  Saturday.  The  parish 
church  of  St.  George,  situated  on  the  right 
hand  a little  way  from  the  gate,  gives  name 
to  that  and  the  street  ; this  gate  is  also  called 
Newingate,  and  gives  name  to  the  ward  in 
which  it  stands;  it  is  built  in  imitation  of 
West-gate ; the  name,  Newingate,  seems  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  five  other  gates  of  this 
city,  in  point  of  age ; a new  gate  hereabouts 
became  necessary  after  the  death  of  Thomas 
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a Becket,  for  the  tide  of  superstition  ran  so 
high  that,  in  one  year,  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  went  to  visit  his  shrine.  The  arms 
of  archbishop  Juxon  are  on  this  gate  who  had  it 
repaired  after  the  restoration,  it  being  much 
damaged  by  the  puritans  in  1648.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Archbishop  Sheldon,  who  had 
been  chaplain  to  King  Charles  I. ; he  governed 
this  see  fourteen  years,  and  was  a prelate  of 
great  wisdom  and  integrity,  very  generous  and 
charitable,  in  so  much  that  in  the  time  he 
sat  here,  he  gave  away,  for  charitable  uses 
and  public  buildings,  no  less  a sum  than  sixty- 
six  thousand  pounds ! He  built  the  theatre 
at  Oxford ; the  library  at  Lambeth ; he  gave  two 
thousand  pounds  towards  building  St.  Paul’s; 
he  was  a great  benefactor  to  Trinity  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  at  his  death  left,  for  cha- 
rity, fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
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NORTH  VIEW  OF  WEST  GATE,  CANTER 

BURY. 


This  gate  is  the  largest  and  best  built  of 
any  in  this  city.  It  was  erected  by  Archbishop 
Sudbury,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  ; it 
is  in  the  high  London  road,  is  lofty,  spa- 
cious, and  well  built  of  stone,  and  has  a 
stately,  dignified  appearance  : the  whole  sum- 
mit is  embattled,  and  the  place  for  the  port- 
cullis is  still  perfect,  and  is  used  for  the  city 
prison  both  for  criminals  and  debtors.  The 
river  Stour  flows  in  front  of  this  gate,  and  is 
here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  two  arches  be- 
longing to  the  archbishop  for  the  time  being. 
This  gate  and  its  bridge  are  the  boundary 
here,  both  of  Canterbury  and  its  jurisdiction  $ 
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the  broad  street,  without,  being-  in  the  county 
of  Kent.  It  has  the  advantage  of  standing  in 
a long  and  wide  street,  between  two  lofty  and 
spacious  round-towers.  At  his  palace  here. 
Archbishop  Warham  entertained  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  very 
magnificently.  This  venerable  prelate  repaired 
his  palace  and  the  great  tower  of  the  church, 
as  appears  by  his  arms  at  the  top ; he  ex- 
pended thirty  thousand  pounds  in  these  laud- 
able pursuits,  and  desired  his  successors  not 
to  sue  for  any  dilapidations. 
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BLACK-FRIARS  CANTERBURY. 


Near  this  gate  were  some  elegant  pointed 
arches  of  flint,  that  supported  a bridge  across 
the  Stour,  which  has  lately  been  undermined 
in  deepening  the  river.  In  the  church  which 
was  demolished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was 
buried  the  famous  Sir  Simon  Burley,  Lord 
Warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  Governor  of 
Dover  Castle. 

This  house  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
Langton,  and  Henry  III.  The  original  charter, 
granted  by  that  king  is  dated  1236,  and  was 
the  first  ever  made  to  this  order  of  friars  in 
England-  The  original  building  formed  a 
quadrangle,  but  the  hall,  which  is  the  only 
part  that  remains,  is  now  a baptist  meeting- 
house ; one  of  the  entrances  was  by  a curious 
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flint  gateway,  which  the  commissioners  under 
the  new  paving  act  ordered  to  be  pulled  down 
about  the  year  1787,  because  they  observed 
it  looked  ruinous,  not  that  there  was  any  dan- 
ger. Archbishop  Parker  repaired  the  great 
hall  in  his  palace  here  ; he  was  a pious,  good 
man,  and  a strict  observer  of  church  discipline. 
In  so  much  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  finding 
him  a strict  enquirer  into  his  manners,  and  op- 
poser  to  his  measures,  bore  him  a great  hatred. 
He  was  a great  judge  and  encourager  of  learning, 
he  published  Matthew  a Paris,  Matthew  West* 
minster,  and  Asser  Menevesensis ; he  endowed 
thirteen  scholarships  at  Bennet’s  College ; he 
built  the  inner  library,  and  furnished  it  with 
valuable  MSS 
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GATE  LEADING  TO  TI1E  BLACK  FRIARS 

CANTERBURY. 


This  gate  is  faced  with  square  flint,  but 
not  quite  so  curiously  as  those  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. The  black  friars  were  so  named  from 
St.  Dominic,  their  founder ; they  wore  a black 
cope  and  cowl  over  a white  coat,  and  were 
called  preaching  friars,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  orders  who  did  not  preach. 

Mr.  Somner  gives  a curious  account,  from 
Matthew  a Paris,  of  a hot  dispute  between  these 
and  the  grey  friars  about  precedency  and  supe- 
riority of  holiness,  which  may  entertain  the 
reader  by  seeing  how  far  professed  humility, 
poverty,  and  beggary  itself  may  minister  occa- 
sions for  pride  ; the  Black  Friars  asserted  that 
the  institution  of  their  order  was  more  ancient. 
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and  on  this  account  they  claimed  the  pre-emi- 
nency ; that  their  habit  was  also  more  decent, 
and  that  they  deservedly  had  both  their  title 
and  office  from  preaching.  The  Grey  Friars 
answered,  that  they  had  chosen  a way  of  life 
more  severe  and  humble,  for  God’s  sake,  and 
thereby  were  to  be  esteamed  more  exeellent, 
because  more  holy,  and  that  the  brethren 
might  and  with  leave  ought  to  pass  from  the 
order  of  preaching  friars  to  their  order,  as 
from  a lower  to  a better  and  a higher  order. 
The  preaching  friars  contradicted  what  they 
said  to  their  faces,  telling  them  that  although 
they,  the  Grey  Friars,  go  barefoot,  in  a poor, 
vile  habit,  girt  about  with  cord,  yet  they  were 
not  forbidden  to  eat  flesh,  even  in  public,  to  all 
fulness  and  plenty,  from  all  which  the  Black 
Friars  being  forbidden  by  their  rules,  do  ab- 
stain ; for  these  reasons  they  could  not  pass  to 
the  order  of  the  White  Friars. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  ROCHESTER  CASTLE. 


This  venerable  and  majestic  ruin  stands  upon 
an  eminence,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Medway,  a small  distance  S.  of,  and  above  the 
bridge,  bn  or  near  which  spot,  it  is  said,  stood 
a castle  built  by  the  Romans.  Kilburne,  in  his 
Survey  of  Kent,  has  the  following  account  of 
its  origin,  “ J.  Caesar  commanded  it  to  be 
built  (according  to  the  Roman  order)  to  awe 
the  Britons,  and  the  same  was  called  the  Castle 
of  Medway,  but  time  and  tempests  bringing 
the  same  entirely  to  decay;  Oesc,  or  Uske, 
king  of  Kent,  about  the  year  4g0,  caused 
Hroffe,  one  of  his  chief  counsellors  and  lord  of 
this  place,  to  build  a new  castle  upon  the  old 
foundation,  and  hereupon  it  took  the  name  of 
Hroffe*  s Castle  ” As  to  the  first  part  of  this 
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piece  of  history,  which  assigns  the  building  of 
the  castle  to  J.  Caesar,  probabilities  are  ex- 
tremely strong  against  it,  both  on  account  of 
the  short  stay  he  made  in  this  island,  and  the 
difficulties  and  perplexities  in  which,  during 
that  time,  he  was  involved ; but  that  the 
Britons  might  erect  a fortress  here  after  his 
secession  seems  very  likely,  as  by  its  situation 
it  commanded  the  passage  over  the  Medway ; 
of  the  importance  of  which,  they  must,  at  that 
time,  have  been  well  convinced ; the  same 
reasons  make  it  probable,  that  it  was  repaired, 
and  perhaps  improved,  by  the  Roman  legions, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  arrived  here 
under  the  command  of  A.  Plautius.  That  this 
was  a Roman  station  seems  indubitable,  not 
only  from  the  number  of  Roman  bricks,  coins, 
lachrymatories,  and  other  vessels,  found  in 
and  near  the  castle,  the  course  of  the  Roman 
way  which  led  across  the  river  near  this  place. 
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but  likewise  from  the  testimony  of  Antoninus 
in  his  Itinerary ; it  is  also  possible,  that  this 
castle,  falling  to  ruin,  might  have  been  rebuilt 
by  Uske  king  of  Kent,  as  is  above  related  by 
Kilburne,  since,  in  the  year  ?65,  a castle,  is 
mentioned  here,  in  the  grant  of  certain  lands 
given  by  king  Egbert  to  the  church  of  Roches- 
ter, which  are  described  as  lying  within  the 
walls  of  the  castle  of  Rochester;  and  in  855 
Ethehvulf,  king  of  the  west  Saxons,  gave  a 
house  and  lands  to  one  Dunne  (his  minister) 
the  situation  of  which  is  said  to  be  “ meridie 
castelli  Hrobi,”  supposed  to  signify  to  the 
south  of  the  castle  of  Rochester.  To  these  it 
has  been,  indeed,  objected,  that  the  whole  city 
is  by  K.  OfFa  called  a castle,  for  in  his  grant  to 
Bp.  Waremund,  he  stiles  him,  Episcopum 
castelli  quod  nominatur  HrofFeceaster and 
again,  that  the  extent  of  land  mentioned  by  K. 
Egbert,  viz.  “ Unum  viculum  cum  duobus 
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jugeribus  et  intramoenia  castelli,”  must  signify 
the  whole  city,  and  not  any  fort  or  castle  in 
the  city ; likewise  that  in  the  accounts  of 
sieges  before  the  Conquest,  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  castle,  though  in  like  cases,  after  that 
event  it  is  always  particularly  spoken  of. 

The  answers  to  these  objections  are.  That 
the  title  of  Bp.  of  Rochester  castle  given  to 
Waremund,  might  perhaps  be  done  as  a decla- 
ratory acknowledgment  of  his  authority  over 
it,  from  which,  as  a royal  fortress,  it  might 
claim  exemption ; or  else  it  might  have  been 
given  to  some  former  Bp.  as  a place  of  security, 
to  which  ht,  could  retire  in  case  of  an  invasion  ; 
but  being  afterwards  withheld  from  the  see, 
this  was  perhaps  a formal  and  solemn  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  episcopal  right ; with  respect  to 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  extent  and  situ- 
ation of  the  land  mentioned  in  K.  Egbert’s 
charter,  the  former,  namely,  one  little  street 
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frnd  two  acres  is  nearly  the  quantity  of  land  en- 
closed within  the  present  walls,  and  perhaps 
the  former  fortifications  might  have  been  more 
extensive ; and  in  all  the  ancient  writings  and 
charters  relating  to  the  church  of  Rochester  in 
Reg.  Roff.  the  wall  of  the  city  is  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  castle;  the  former  is  expressed 
by  the  word  Murus,  and  the  latter  generally  by 
Moenia.  Now  the  land  in  question  is  said  to 
be  intra  Moenia  ; and  besides,  in  the  grant  of 
Ethelwulf  before-mentioned,  the  house  and 
lands  are  said  to  be  southward  of  the  castle, 
and  there  is  also  mention  of  two  acres  of  mea- 
dow land,  and  a right  of  common  in  the  marshes, 
probably  those  by  the  river  side;  all  which 
agrees  with  the  situation  of  the  present  castle. 
Altho’  these  reasons  do  not  seem  quite  conclu- 
sive, yet  the  general  determination  is  for  the  an- 
cient existence  of  the  castle ; and  of  this  opinion 
is  the  ingenious  author  of  the  His.  of  Rochester 
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lately  published,  who  says,  “ On  summing*  up 
“ these  particulars,  I must  conclude,  there  was 
“ a fortification  called  a castle  within  the  city 
“ on  this  spot,  before  the  conquest,  altho’ 
“ much  less  strong*  and  respectable  than  the 

“ present  castle  has  been” Bede  mentions 

this  castle,  which  he  stiles  Castellum  Cantua- 
riorum ; and  in  the  year  884,  it  sustained  a 
sharp  siege  by  Hasting,  the  Dane,  who  ac- 
cording to  their  method  of  attack,  cast  upon 
the  south  side  of  it,  that  high  mount  now 
called  Bully-hill.  In  this  siege  the  castle  suf- 
fered considerably,  and  afterwards  lay  a long 
time  desolate  and  neglected,  till,  as  Kilburn 
says  (tho’  he  gives  no  authority  for  his  asser- 
tion) it  was  rebuilt  by  W.  the  Conqueror,  who 
garrisoned  it  with  500  soldiers.  The  presen 
remains  of  this  castle,  indeed,  confirm  this 
position,  being  evidently  of  Norman  construc- 
tion, the  form  of  the  great  tower  or  keep,  com- 
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monly  called  Gundulph’s  Tower,  being  ex- 
tremely similar  to  that  of  Dover,  as  well  as  to 
the  White  Tower  in  London,  and  indeed  to  the 
keeps  of  many  other  castles  built  about  the 
time  of  the  conquest.  It  is  probable  this  was 
chiefly  the  work  of  Odo,  bp.  of  Beyeux,  in 
Normandy,  Bastard,  brother  to  the  Conqueror, 
chief  justiciary  of  England  and  earl  of  Kent, 
who  is  said  to  have  resided  in  this  city.  The 
known  turbulency  of  his  temper,  makes  it 
likely  he  should  desire  to  have  a place  of 
strength  in  his  custody. 

About  this  time,  it  appears,  an  exchange  of 
lands  passed  between  the  K.  and  the  Bp.  of 
Rochester,  wherein  the  latter  had  lands  given 
him  at  Aylsford,  in  lieu  of  a piece  of  ground  in 
Rochester  for  the  K.  to  build  a castle  on ; “I 
<f  am  inclined  to  think,  savs  the  author  of  the 
“ Hist  of  Rochester,  that  this  piece  of  ground 
was  the  two  acres  within  the  castle  before-men- 
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“ tioned,  given  to  the  church  of  Rochester  by 
“ Egbert  K.  of  Kent;  and  now  again  put  into 
“ the  king’s  hands,  that  he  might  rebuild  and 
“ strengthen  the  fortifications.  This  exchange 
“ gave  rise  to  the  prevailing  notion,  that  Ro- 
" Chester  Castle  stood  in  Aylsford  Park.” 

This  castle  was,  in  the  beginning*  of  the 
reign  of  W.  Rufus,  in  the  custody  of  the 
before-named  Bp.  Odo,  having  been  restored 
to  him  by  that  king  among  his  other  ho- 
nours and  estates,  which  he  had  forfeited  by 
his  behaviour  in  the  former  reign,  and  for 
which  he  had  been  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Rouen  in  Normandy,  but  no  ties  either  of 
blood  or  gratitude  could  bind  this  rebellious 
priest ; for  shortly  after,  viz.  in  the  2d  year, 
he  appeared  in  arms  for  Rob.  D.  of  Normandy, 
elder  brother  to  Rufus,  drew  over  to  his  party 
many  of  the  nobility  of  England,  and  fortified 
against  his  king  and  benefactor  the  very  castle 
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with  which  he  had  entrusted  him.  Rufus  im- 
mediately set  about  raising  an  army  to  chastise 
him,  but  finding  recruits  to  come  in  but  slowly, 
he  issued  out  a proclamation,  signifying, 
“ That  whosoever  would  not  be  reputed  a 
Niding,  should  repair  to  the  siege  at  Roches- 
“ ter.”  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  term, 
has  not  reached  these  days ; undoubtedly  it 
was  a word  of  high  reproach,  since  to  avoid 
that  appellation  soldiers  flocked  to  his  standard 
from  every  quarter,  with  whose  assistance  he 
soon  reduced  the  town,  and  closely,  tho’ 
without  much  effect,  besieged  the  castle,  which 
was  defended  six  weeks,  and  probably  would 
have  held  out  much  longer,  but  for  a conta- 
gious distemper  which  broke  out  amongst  the 
garrison,  whereupon  they  offered  to  capitulate ; 
at  first  the  king,  justly  exasperated  with  the 
ingratitude  of  their  leader,  would  listen  to  no 
terms,  but  at  length,  by  the  mediation  of  his 
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nobles,  lie  permitted  them  to  march  out  with 
their  horses  and  arms,  and  to  depart  the  king- 
dom, without  forfeiting  their  estates.  Odo 
was  for  a while  confined  in  Tunbridge  Castle, 
but  on  condition  of  his  quitting  the  kingdom, 
was  afterwards  set  at  liberty. 

In  this  siege  the  castle  received  considerable 
damage,  which  the  K.  obliged  Bp.  Gundulph, 
who  was  then  famous  for  his  skill  in  architec- 
ture, to  repair ; refusing  to  confirm  a grant  for 
the  manor  of  Hadenham  in  Buckinghamshire, 
given  to  the  see  of  Rochester  by  Abp.  Lanfranc, 
unless  Gundulph  would  expend  60/.  in  re- 
pairing the  injuries  sustained  by  this  siege,  and 
in  other  necessary  additions  ; this  perhaps  was 
meant  as  a fine  for  the  part  the  Bp.  might  have 
taken  in  the  late  insurrection;  as  it  appears 
even  this  condition  was  obtained  by  the  friendly 
interposition  of  Rob.  Fitz  Hamon,  and  Hen.  E. 
of  Warwick.  Gundulph,  therefore,  in  obedience 
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to  this  agreement,  greatly  repaired  the  walls, 
and  began  the  building  of  the  keep,  or  great 
square  tower,  which  still  bears  his  name.  It  is 
disputed  whether  he  lived  to  finish  it.  Indeed 
the  arguments,  tho’  on  neither  side  very  con- 
vincing, seem  rather  stronger  for  his  not  com- 
pleting it,  than  those  brought  to  support  the 
contrary  opinion. 

The  author  of  the  Hist,  of  Rochester,  uses 
the  following  reasons  to  prove  it  was  not 
finished  by  Gundulph,  “ I cannot,  however 
“ (says  he)  think  that  Gundulph  finished  this 
“ stupendous  work,  but  am  rather  of  opinion, 
“ that  it  was  the  labour  of  many  years;  for  in 
“the  year  1126,  K.  H.  I.  by  advice  of  his 
“ council  granted  to  Wil.  Corbyl,  then  Abp.  of 
“ Canterbury,  and  to  his  successors,  the  cus- 
“ tody  of  this  castle,  and  the  office  of  Castellan 
“ annexed  to  it,  with  free  liberty  to  build  a 
“ tower  in  it  for  himself,  there  is,  says  Philpot, 
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“ another  tower  correspondent  to  Gundulph’s  ; 
“ but  I imagine  this  to  be  the  same  tower,  it 
“ being  too  large  a work  to  be  completed  so 
“ soon  as  these  accounts  seem  to  intimate. 
te  The  affair  of  Odo  was  in  the  year  IO89. 
“ Gundulph  might  have  finished  the  repairs  of 
“ the  castle,  and  have  made  some  progress  in 
“ building  his  tower  about  the  year  1092,  by 
“ which  time  it  is  probable  he  had  expended 
“ the  greatest  part  of  the  stipulated  sum,  and 
“ could  not  proceed  in  his  intended  project  of 
“ the  tower  without  a grant  of  money  from  the 
“ crown ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such 
“ aid  was  given  him.’’-— - — — -It  deserves  also 
to  be  remarked,  that  Hen.  II.  in  a charter 
without  date  says,  “ I will  that  the  monks  of 
“ Rochester  and  their  men  be  freed  from  all 
“ the  work  of  the  castle,  et  expeditione  Archi 
“ sue  constructione by  which  it  is  evident, 
that  the  tower  was  then  building.  The  first 
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“ year  of  H.  II.  was  28  years  after  the  grant 
“ made  to  the  Abp.  with  liberty  to  build  a tower, 
“ that  being  in  1 1 26,  vide  Regist.  RofF.  page 
“ 45.”  Besides  these,  he  likewise  urges,  that 
as  this  was  a military  building,  and  a kind  of 
fine  set  upon  theB  p.  it  was  not  likely  he  would 
be  over  hearty  in  the  work ; neither  was  the 
sum  prescribed  him  to  expend,  by  any  ways 
sufficient  for  such  an  edifice : moreover,  he  had 
then  on  his  hands  a very  expensive  undertaking, 
being  no  less  than  the  rebuilding  of  his  church 
and  monastery,  which  alone  would  call  for  all 
his  pecuniary  abilities,  particularly  as  his  income 
was  not  great,  and  even  for  part  of  it  he  was 
then  engaged  at  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  first  of  these  arguments  however  seems  to 
prove  but  little.  Permission  might  be  given 
to  Abp.  Corbyl,  to  erect  another  tower  similar 
to  that  built  by  Gundulph,  and  yet  might  have 
never  been  put  in  executtion  by  him.  Neither 
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Is  the  reason  which  has  induced  this  author 
to  consider  it  as  the  same  tower  at  all 
apparent;  hut  the  chief  argument  brought 
in  favour  of  its  having  been  finished  in 
Gundulph’s  life-time,  is  deduced  from  the  simi- 
larity of  some  of  the  ornaments  on  the  castle, 
to  those  of  the  cathedral.  To  which  it  may  be 
answered,  that  even  supposing  the  Bp.  did  not 
live  to  complete  it,  it  might  be  finished  from 
his  original  plan,  which  is  the  more  likely 
considering  his  reputation  for  skill  in  archi- 
tecture ; and  this  will  sufficiently  account  for  a 
sameness  in  the  ornaments  and  stile  of  build- 
ing. 

In  the  reign  of  H.  I.  this  castle,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  was  put  into  the  custody 
of  the  Abps.  of  Canterbury  by  that  king ; but 
they  did  not  long  hold  it,  for  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  about  the  year  1163,  Tho.  a Becket, 
amongst  other  complaints  he  made  against 
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H.  II.  accused  him  of  having  unjustly  deprived 
him  of  the  castle  of  Rochester,  heretofore  an- 
nexed to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  disputes  between  K John  and  his 
barons,  anno  121 5,  on  the  subject  of  Magna 
Charta,  this  castle  was  seized  by  the  latter,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Wil.  de  Albinet. 
The  king  immediately  invested  it,  and  carried 
on  a regular  siege,  breaking  down  all  the 
bridges,  and  fortifying  the  avenues  leading  to 
it  • so  that  when  Rob.  Fitz  Walter  was  sent  by 
the  barons  to  its  relief,  he  could  not  give  them 
any  assistance.  Nevertheless  it  was  defended 
with  great  vigour  for  3 months,  during  which 
time  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
eating  their  horses  ; at  length  their  walls  being 
ruined  by  the  battering  engines  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  they  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief, 
were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  K. 
John  fired  with  resentment  at  their  obstinate 
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resistance ; at  first  resolved  to  gratify  liis 
revenge  by  putting  the  garrison  to  the  sword, 
but  being  convinced  of  the  imprudence  of  such 
a step  by  some  of  his  courtiers,  he  confined  de 
Albinet  and  some  other  of  the  principal  priso- 
ners in  different  castles,  but  caused  all  the 
soldiers,  except  the  cross-bow-men,  to  be 
hanged,  as  a terrible  example  to  others.  The 
castle  was  the  next  year  besieged,  and  easily 
taken  by  Lewis,  Dauphin  of  France ; the  da- 
mages sustained  in  the  former  siege  not  having 
been  repaired. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  INSIDE  OF  ROCHESTER  CAS- 
TLE, TAKEN  FROM  THE  SECOND  STORY. 


H.  III.  succeeding  to  the  crown,  anno  1228, 
gave  the  custody  of  this  castle  to  Hubert  de 
Burg,  justiciary  of  England.  It  was  after- 
wards, during  the  war  between  that  K.  and  his 
barons,  garrisoned  and  put  into  the  possession 
of  Ed  E.  Warren  for  the  king,  and  anno  1264 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  E.  of  Leicester. 
This  castle  was  given  by  Hen.  to  Guy  de  Roch- 
ford,  one  of  his  foreign  favourites,  but  he  being 
banished,  it  reverted  to  the  crown ; and  in  the 
48th.  year  of  his  reign,  he  entrusted  it  to  the 
care  of  Win.  St.  Clare,  whose  ancient  seat  was 
at  Woodlands,  in  the  parish  of  Kingsdown,  in 
this  county.  He  died  the  same  year  in  his 
office  of  Castellan. 
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In  the  second  year  of  Ed.  I.  anno  1274,  Rob. 
de  Hougham,  L.  of  Hougham,  near  Dover, 
died  constable  of  this  castle,  and  was  succeeded 
the  next  year  by  Rob.  de  Septuans,  from  whom 
the  Harfleets  of  East  Kent  are  descended. 

In  1301  Stephanus  de  Dene  was  constable; 
he  was  displaced  for  some  illegal  taxes  levied 
by  him  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  monks 
of  the  adjoining  monastery. 

In  the  15th  Ed.  II.  anno  1322,  the  castle  was 
in  the  custody  of  Hen.  de  Cobham,  as  appears 
by  a writ  of  privy  seal  mentioned  in  Madox’s 
Hist  of  the  Ex.  whereby  he,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, his  lieut.  was  directed  so  to  provide  and 
keep  it,  that  it  should  not  be  in  danger  either 
from  a deficiency  of  munition,  or  want  of  suf- 
ficient guarding. 

In  1328,  one  Wil.  Skarlett  was  constable  of 
this  castle,  who  made  a distrain  on  one  Simon 
Sharstede,  for  castle  guard  rents  due  for  lands 
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in  Wateringbury;  and  the  same  year  in  the  re- 
bellion headed  by  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw, 
a party  of  rebels  besieged  this  place,  entered 
it,  and  took  a prisoner  out  of  it  by  force. 

In  1418,  Wil.  Kerial,  or  Criol,  died  governor 
of  it,  after  him  it  was  given  to  Tho.  L.  Cob- 
ham,  who  held  it  till  his  death  in  1472. 

Ed.  VI.  who  began  his  reign  anno  1461, 
repaired  the  walls  both  of  the  city  and  castle, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  last  work  be- 
stowed on  them ; from  that  time  the  castle  was 
suffered  to  moulder  away  by  degrees,  so  that 
in  the  next  century,  it  became  of  very  little 
importance ; it  rested  among  the  manors  of 
the  crown  till  the  time  of  Ja.  I.  and  in  l6lO. 
was  by  that  king  granted,  with  all  its  ser- 
vices annexed,  to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon, 
of  Swanscombe,  one  of  whose  descendants. 
Walker  Weldon,  Esq.  sold  the  timbers  of 
it  to  one  Gimmet,  and  the  stone  stairs,  and 
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other  squared  and  wrought  stone  of  the  win- 
dows and  arches,  to  different  masons  in  Lon- 
don ; he  would  likewise  have  sold  the  whole 
materials  of  the  castle  to  a paviour,  but  on  an 
essay  made  on  the  E.  side,  near  the  postern 
leading  to  Bully  Hill,  the  effects  of  which  are 
seen  in  a large  chasm,  the  mortar  was  found 
so  hard,  that  the  expence  of  separating  the 
stones  amounted  to  more  than  their  value,  by 
which  this  noble  pile  escaped  a total  demo- 
lition, This  Walker  Weldon  dying  a batche- 
lor,  his  estate  came  to  Miss  Weldon,  his 
sister,  who  married  Mr.  Harrison,  a goldsmith, 
in  London,  They  conveyed  the  manor  of 
Swanscombe,  and  castle  of  Rochester,  to  Tho. 
Blechynden,  Esq ; from  him  it  came  to  Mr 
-Child,  the  banker,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  his  grandaughter,  Lady  Sarah  Child,  the 
present  Countess  of  Jersey. 
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Much  land  in  this  and  other  counties  is  held 
of  this  castle,  whose  tenure  is  perfect  castle 
guard.  On  St.  Andrew’s  day,  old  stile,  a 
banner  is  hung  out  at  the  house  of  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  rents;  and  formerly  every  tenant 
who  did  not  then  discharge  his  proper  rent, 
was  liable  to  have  it  doubled  on  the  return  of 
every  tide  in  the  adjacent  river,  during  the 
time  it  remained  unpaid. 

The  present  state  of  this  castle  is  thus  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  Hist,  and  Antiquities 
of  Rochester.  “ This  castle  is  placed  on  a 
“ small  eminence  near  the  river  Medway,  just 
“ above  Rochester  bridge,  and  consequently  is 
“ in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  walls  of  the 
“ city.  It  is  nearly  of  a quadrangular  form, 
“ having  its  sides  parallel  with  the  walls  of  the 
sc  city.  It  is  about  300  feet  square  within  the 
“ walls,  which  were  7 feet  in  thickness,  and 

20  feet  high,  above  the  present  ground,  with 
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“ embrasures.  Three  sides  of  the  castle  were 
“ surrounded  with  a deep  broad  ditch,  which  is 
“ now  nearly  filled  up  ; on  the  other  side  runs 
“ the  Medway.  In  the  angles  and  sides  of  the 
s<  castle  were  one  round  and  several  square 
“ towers,  some  of  which  are  still  remaining, 
“ which  were  raised  above  the  walls,  and  con- 
“ tained  lower  and  upper  apartments,  with 
tc  embrasures  on  the  top.  The  walls  of  this  cas- 
“ tie  are  built  with  rough  stones  of  very  irregu- 
“ lar  forms,  cemented  by  a composition  in  which 
“ are  large  quantities  of  shells,  and  is  now 
“ extremely  hard.  The  entrance  into  this  for- 
“ tress  is  from  the  S.  E.  5 part  of  the  portal  still 
“ remains ; on  each  side  of  this  entrance  is  an 
“ angular  recess,  with  arches  in  the  outward 
“ walls,  that  command  the  avenues  to  the 

o 

“ bridge  of  the  castle  to  the  right  and  left ; 
“ over  the  gate-way  and  the  recesses  was  a large 
tower.  From  this  entrance  is  an  easy  de- 
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44  scent  into  the  city,  formed  on  two  arches 
44  turned  over  the  castle  ditch.  ^ 

44  The  descent  from  the  castle  terminated  in 
44  a street,  which,  in  Reg.  RofF.  is  called  a 
44  Venellam,  and  was  the  grand  avenue  from 
44  the  high  street  to  the  castle,  which  doubtless 
44  procured  it  the  name  of  Castle-street;  which 
44  it  appears  by  a court-roll,  to  have  retained 
44  so  low  at  least  as  1576.  But  what  chiefly 
44  attracts  the  notice  of  a spectator  is,  the  noble 
44  tower  which  stands  on  the  S.  E.  angle  of 
44  this  castle,  and  is  so  lofty  as  to  be  seen  dis- 
44  tinctly  at  £0  miles  distant.  It  is  quadrangular 
44  in  its  form,  having  its  sides  parallel  with  the 
44  walls  of  the  castle,  and  its  angles  nearly  cor- 
44  respond  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
44  compass.  It  is  about  70  feet  square  at  the 
44  base;  the  outside  of  the  walls  are  built  in- 
44  dining  inward,  somewhat  from  a perpen- 
44  dicular,  and  are  in  general  12  feet  thick. 
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“ Adjoining  to  theE.  angle  of  this  tower  is  a 
“ small  one,  about  two  thirds  the  height  of 
“ the  large  tower,  and  about  28  feet  square. 
“ The  grand  entrance  into  this  small  tower, 
“ was  by  a noble  flight  of  steps  8 feet  wide, 
“ thro’  an  arched  gate-way  6 feet  by  10  : this 
“ arch  which,  as  well  as  all  the  others  in  the 
u building,  was  built  of  Caen  stone,  is  adorned 
“ with  curious  fret-work.  For  the  greater 
“ security  of  this  entrance,  there  was  a draw- 
“ bridge,  under  which  was  the  common  en- 
“ trance  into  the  lower  apartments  of  the  great 
“ tower.  These  lower  apartments  were  two, 
“ and  must  have  been  dark  and  gloomy;  they 
“ are  divided  by  a partition  5 feet  thick,  which 
“ partition  is  continued  to  the  top,  so  that  the 
“ rooms  were  21  by  46  feet  on  each  floor.  In  the 
u lower  part  of  the  walls  are  several  narrow 
“ openings,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  light 
“and  air:  there  are  also  arches  in  the  par- 
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“ tition  wall,  by  which  one  room  communi- 
“ cated  with  the  other.  These  apartments 
“ seem  to  have  been  designed  for  store-rooms. 
“In  the  partition  wall  in  the  centre  of  the 
<c  building*  is  a well  2 feet  9 inches  in  di- 
“ ameter,  neatly  wrought  in  the  walls,  which 
“ svell  ascends  through  all  the  stories  to  the 
“ top  of  the  tower,  and  has  a communication 
“ with  every  floor.  On  the  N.  E.  side,  within 
“ the  tower,  is  a small  arched  door-way,  thro’ 
“ which  is  a descent  by  steps  into  a vault 
“ under  the  small  tower  ; here  seems  to  have 
“ been  the  prison,  and  melancholy  abode  of 
“ state  criminals,  confined  in  this  fortress. 
“ From  the  ground  floor  there  is  a winding 
“ stair-case  in  the  E.  angle,  which  ascends  to 
“ the  top  of  the  tower,  and  communicates  with 
“ every  floor,  it  is  about  5 feet  5 inches  wide ; 
“ the  cement  still  retains  the  impressions  of 
“ the  winding  centres  on  which  the  arches 
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44  were  turned,  but  the  stairs  are  much  de- 
44  stroyed.  The  floor  of  the  first  story  was 
44  about  13  feet  from  the  ground ; the  holes 
44  in  the  walls  where  the  timbers  were  laid, 
4<  distinctly  mark  every  floor,  but  at  present 
44  no  wood  remains  in  the  tower.  The  joists 
44  were  about  13  inches,  by  10  inches  square, 
44  and  about  13  inches  apart,  but  somewhat 
44  less  in  the  upper  floors,  and  extended  from 
44  the  outward  wall  to  the  partition.  In  the 
4 4 W.  angle  is  another  stair-case,  which  ascends 
44  from  this  floor  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
44  communicates  with  every  room.  The  rooms 
44  in  the  first  story  were  about  20  feet  high, 

and  were  probably  for  the  accommodation 
44  of  servants,  & c.  The  apartments  on  the 
“ N.  E side  in  the  small  tower  over  the  prison, 
44  and  into  which  the  outward  door  of  the 
4 grand  entrance  opened,  was  on  this  floor, 
44  and  was  about  13  feet  square,  and  neatly 
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(C  wrought;  the  arches  of  the  doors  and  win- 
“ dows  being  adorned  with  fret-work.  This 
room  communicated  with  the  large  rooms 
in  the  great  tower,  thro’  an  arch  about  6 
feet  by  10,  which  was  secured  by  a portcul- 
“ lis : there  being  a groove  well  worked  in 
the  main  wall,  quite  thro’  to  the  next  story. 
“ The  room  of  this  floor  also  communicated 
with  each  other,  by  arches  in  the  partition 
wall,  and  there  are  many  holes  in  the  out- 
ward  walls  on  every  side  for  the  admission  of 
“ light,  and  for  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  N.  angle  is  a small  neat  room,  with 
a fire-place  in  it,  and  was  doubtless  the 
apartment  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  for- 
tress*  In  the  S E.  side  is  a small  door, 
“ most  probably  for  such  as  were  not  admit- 
“ ted  at  the  grand  entrance ; the  wall  within 
“ this  door  is  peculiarly  constructed  for  its 
security.” 
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“ From  hence  you  ascend  to  the  second  story, 
or  third  floor,  on  which  were  the  apartments 
“ of  state;  and  here  the  workman  has  shown 
“ his  greatest  skill.  These  rooms  were  about 
“ 32  feet  high,  and  separated  bv  3 columns, 
“ forming  4 grand  arches  curiously  orna- 
“ mented ; the  columns  are  about  1 8 feet 
“ in  height  and  4 in  diameter.  There  are 
“ fire-places  to  the  rooms,  having  semi-circu- 
“ lar  chimney-places ; the  arches  of  which 
“ in  the  principal  rooms  are  ornamented  in 
‘f  the  same  taste  with  the  arches  before  men- 
“ tioned.  The  smoke  was  not  conveyed  thro’ 
<<r  funnels  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
“ but  thro’  small  holes  left  for  that  purpose 
“ in  the  outer  wall  near  to  each  fire-place. 
About  midway,  as  you  ascend  to  the  next 
floor,  there  is  a narrow  arched  passage  or 
“ gallery  in  the  main  wall,  quite  round 
“ the  tower.  The  upper  or  fourth  floor  was 
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“ about  16  feet  high  : the  roof  is  now  en- 
“ tirely  gone,  but  the  stone  gutters  which 
“ conveyed  the  water  from  it,  thro’  the  wall 
“ to  the  ^outside,  are  very  entire.  From  the 
“ upper  floor,  the  stair-case  rises  10  feet  high- 
er  to  the  top  of  the  great  tower,  which  is 
“ above  9 3 feet  from  the  ground,  round  which 
“ is  a battlement  7 feet  high  with  embrasures. 
“ At  eaeh  angle  is  a tower,  about  12  feet 
44  square,  with  floors  and  battlements  above 
them ; the  whole  height  of  these  towers 
“ is  about  120  feet  from  the  ground.*  From 
this  elevation,  there  is  a pleasing  prospect  of 
“ the  surrounding  country ; of  the  city  and 

* There  is  in  the  tower  of  the  castle  wall 
next  the  bridge  a funnel  or  space  in  the  wall, 
open  from  the  boottom  to  the  top,  supposed 
to  have  been  used  for  the  secret  conveyance 
of  necessaries  from  the  river  into  the  castle. 
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“ adjacent  towns,  with  their  public  buildings ; 
“ the  barracks  and  dock-yard  at  Chatham, 
“ the  meanders  of  the  Medway,  both  above 
“ and  below  the  bridge,  even  to  its  confluence 
“ with  the  Thames,  and  down  into  the  Swin: 
“ on  such  an  ancient  pile,  a serious  mind 
“ cannot  but  reflect  on  the  various  changes 
<s  that  have  diversified  the  scene  below,  on 
“ the  battles,  sieges,  pestilences,  fires,  inun- 
“ dations,  storms,  &c.  which  have  agitated 
“ and  swept  away  the  successive  generations 
“ who  have  inhabited  the  city  and  adjacent 
“ towns,  during  the  700  years  which  have 
" elapsed  since  the  first  building  of  this 
“ tower.  Considering  how  long  this  fabrick 
“ has  been  neglected,  I believe  there  are  few 
“ buildings  in  England  of  equal  antiquity  so 
“ perfect : nor  can  I quit  this  venerable  pile 
without  expressing  my  admiration  at  the 
“ skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  reverend  architect  5 
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“ the  nice  contrivance  throughout  every  part 
“ of  the  building,  both  for  conveniency  and 
“ strength,  must  strike  the  eye  of  every  cu- 
“ rious  beholder;  nor  can  a person  who  has 
“ the  least  taste  in  antiquities,  or  ancient  ar- 
“ chitecture,  spend  an  hour  more  agreeably 
44  than  in  surveying  this  curious  fabric.* 

* In  the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  sides  of  the  great 
tower  are  several  fissures  very  discernible, 
from  the  top  to  near  the  bottom  : where  th|ese 
fissures  are,  there  appears  a junction  of  more 
modern  work,  particularly  in  the  inner  side 
of  the  S E.  wall.  The  facing  and  coin-stones 
of  the  arches  in  this  S.  or  round  tower, 
are  not  of  Caen-stone,  which  is  used  in  all 
the  other  arches  in  this  building,  but  of  the 
fire-stone,  the  produce  of  this  kingdom ; from 
these  and  other  appearances,  sufficiently  ob- 
vious to  a curious  eye,  it  will  appear  evident. 
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“ From  a dateless  rescript  in  Regis t.  Roff. 
“it  appears  that  there  was  a chapel  in  the 
“ castle ; but  whether  in  this  tower,  or  in  what 
“ other  part,  I cannot  determine.  It  was 
“ named  the  King’s  Chapel ; and  the  ministers 
“ that  officiated  in  it  were  called  King’s  Chap- 
“ lains ; their  stipend  was  50  shillings  a 
“ year.” 

that  this  part  of  the  building  is  not  of  equal 
antiquity  with  the  rest,  but  was  probably  re- 
built after  the  damages  the  castle  had  sustained 
by  the  sieges  in  the  reign  of  K.  John. 

This  is,  I think,  somewhat  confirmed  by  an 
order  made  the  10th  of  H.  III.  (viz.  in  1225, 
about  10  years  after  K.  John  besieged  it)  to 
the  sheriff  of  Kent,  to  finish  the  great  tower 
in  Rochester  castle 
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SOUTH-WEST  VIEW  OF  ROCHESTER  CATHE- 
DRAL AND  CASTLE. 


The  Cathedral  of  Rochester  stands  south  of 
the  High  Street,  and  east  of  the  Castle,  the  walls 
of  the  precinct  running  parallel  with  the  castle- 
ditch  ; it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a double  cross, 
and  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles,  two  transepts 
and  a choir,  with  a low  tower  and  spire  rising 
from  the  nave  and  west  transept ; it  exhibits 
specimens  of  the  architecture  of  four  distinct 
eras ; the  nave  and  west  front  are  Norman, 
likewise  the  massive  Bell  Tower ; the  north 
side  was  built  after  the  fire  in  11 7g,  the  south 
side  in  the  following  century ; the  choir  and 
upper  transept  in  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Henry  III.  In  the  chapter-room  is  a small 
collection  of  useful  books ; there  is  no  fund 
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established  for  the  increase  of  this  library,  but 
the  dean  and  chapter  have  frequently  purchased 
out  of  the  church  revenue,  several  books 
which  have  been  added  to  it.  A regulation 
was  made  several  years  ago,  which  has  been 
strictly  complied  with,  that  every  new  dean 
and  prebendary,  on  their  introduction,  should 
give  towards  the  increase  of  the  library  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  or  books  to  that  value, 
in  lieu  of  those  entertainments  which  where 
formerly  made  on  their  admission.  In  this 
library  is  a valuable  and  curious  manuscript, 
entitled  Textus  Roffensis,  compiled  chiefly  by 
Bishop  Ernulphus,  in  the  12th  century;  part  of 
it  was  published  by  He  a me  in  1 7 C 0 ; here  is 
likewise  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Costu- 
male  Roffense.  In  the  centre  of  the  altar- 
piece  is  a good  painting  by  West,  of  the  Angel 
appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  presented  by  Mr, 
Wilcox,  the  son  of  the  prelate  of  that  name ; on 
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the  north  side  of  the  altar,  within  the  rails,  are 
two  very  ancient  tombs  of  bishops  : that  nearest 
to  the  communion-table,  is  supposed  to  be 
Bishop  Laurence  De  St.  Martin,  1274,  the 
other  is  supposed  to  be  Bishop  Glanvill,  1214  : 
the  roof  of  the  choir  and  other  parts  of  this 
cathedral  are  curiously  vaulted  with  stone,  the 
columns  of  which  are  all  of  marble,  brought 
from  quarries  near  Petworth  in  Sussex;  it  is  of 
a grey  colour  with  a cast  of  green,  thick  set 
with  shells,  chiefly  turbinated ; many  of  the 
shells  are  filled  with  a white  spar,  which  varie- 
gates and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  stone. 
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WEST  VIEW  or  ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL, 
AS  SEEN  THROUGH  THE  ENTRANCE  OF 
THE  CASTLE. 


The  west  entrance  of  this  interesting  pile 
strikes  the  beholder  with  great  magnificence  of 
design,  and  richness  of  decoration;  the  principal 
door-way  opens  in  the  centre  under  a beauti- 
fully recessed  semi-circular  arch,  with  a variety 
of  mouldings  supported  by  three  entire  co- 
lumns, and  a semi-column  on  each  side,  two  of 
whicii  are  carved  into  statues  representing 
Gundulph’s  royal  patrons,  Henry  the  First  and 
his  Queen  Matilda.  The  capitals  of  these 
columns  as  well  as  the  whole  arch  is  cut  into 
the  figures  of  various  animals  and  flowers ; the 
key-stone  of  the  arch  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  represent  our  Saviour  sitting  in  a 
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niche,  a book  open  in  one  hand  and  the  other 
raised  in  the  act  of  benediction,  but  the  head 
is  broken  off ; on  each  side  is  an  angel  inclining 
towards  him  ; under  the  figure  of  our  Saviour 
are  twelve  other  figures,  supposed  to  be  de- 
signed for  the  twelve  apostles,  some  few  of 
which  are  perfect ; but  in  general  the  whole 
arch  is  much  injured  by  time,  and  the  more 
merciless  hand  of  bigoted  zeal. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROCHESTER,  CA- 
THEDRAL, CASTLE,  BRIDGE,  AND  THE 
RIVER  MEDWAY. 


This  church  was  begun  to  be  built  by  King 
Ethelbert  in  the  year  600,  at  the  same  time  as 
he  made  this  place  an  episcopal  see  ; it  suffered 
much  from  the  devastations  of  the  Mercians, 
Danes,  and  Saxons,  and  was  possessed  by 
canons  till  the  year  60  3,  when  Gundulfus,  then 
bishop,  not  only  ejected  the  canons,  but  in 
their  stead  put  in  monks,  and  by  his  own  in- 
terest, and  the  assistance  of  Archbishop  Lan- 
franc  he  re-edified  the  church  with  a monastery 
adjoining,  which  was  consecrated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  King  Henry  I.  and  a numerous  train 
of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew,  in  1130;  this  place  was  in  great 
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esteem,  as  being  the  sepulture  of  Paulin  us, 
third  bishop  of  this  see,  who  was  enshrined  in 
silver  at  the  expense  of  Lanfranc,  Arch-bishop 
of  Canterbury,  being  accounted  a saint,  and  his 
miracles  brought  not  only  a great  credit,  but 
no  little  profit  to  this  place ; about  this  time 
Bishop  Ernulfus  was  a great  benefactor  here. 

It  was  fired  twice  within  the  space  of  a 
century,  viz.  in  1138  and  117  7,  when  also  a 
great  quarrel  arising  between  the  bishop  and 
the  convent,  they  so  far  embarrassed  and 
plunged  themselves  by  the  expense  of  the  suit 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  that  for  their  support  in 
(Tarrying  on  this  affair,  they  were  obliged  to 
coin  out  the  shrine  of  their  saint,  by  which  they 
lost  that  great  respect,  and  reputation  they  had 
held  so  long  with  such  success  ; not  long  after 
King  John  besieged  this  city  and  castle,  garri- 
soned by  the  rebellious  barons,  and  on  the  sur- 
render so  plundered  this  place,  that  he  left 
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them  not  so  much  as  a single  pix  or  crucifix  to 
stand  on  their  altar ; about  the  year  1250,  Wil- 
liam of  Hoo,  treasurer  of  this  church,  built  the 
whole  choir, and  not  long  after  the  north  aisle  rose 
at  the  expence  of  Richard  Walden,  a monk  here  ; 
the  south  aisle  was  began  by  Richard  Eastgate, 
another  monk  here,  and  was  finished  by  Fryer 
William  of  Axenliam  3 St.  Edmund’s  altar  was 
shortly  afterwards  built  by  Jeoffry,  Prior  of 
Haddenham. 

Thus  at  last  this  church  was  restored  to  its 
former  glory,  and  revived  its  pristine  honour, 
by  the  canonization  of  one  William,  a native  of 
Perth  in  Scotland,  who  was  murdered  near  this 
city,  in  his  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
being  made  a saint  in  the  year  12.  6,  through 
the  good-natured  superstition  of  these  times 
brought  no  small  revenue  to  this  place  of  his 
burial.  At  its  first  foundation,  its  generous 
founder  King  Ethelbert  bestowed  on  it  the 
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manor  of  Prestfield,  and  all  the  lands  lying  in 
the  south  part  of  this  city  from  the  river  Med- 
way to  the  East-gate,  and  other  lands,  without 
the  walls,  northward.  In  738,  Egbert,  King  of 
Kent,  gave  a place  called  Stokes.  In  764, 
Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  and  Sigredns,  King 
of  Kent,  gave  Frendesburg,  Eselingeham, 
Wicham,  Broinbeil,  and  Trottenelive  ; Kenulph 
King  of  the  Mercians,  gave  Borchstalle.  In 
838,  Egbert,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  gave 
this  place  great  immunities,  and  the  manors  of 
Hallinges  and  Snodilandes ; Ethelwolph,  Eg- 
bert’s son,  gave  Cucklestone  and  Holemburge  ; 
King  Edmund  gave  Malinges ; Brichricuss  a 
great  nobleman,  and  his  lady  Eifswith  gave 
Danitime,  Largeheld,  Falchenham,  and  Cla- 
rente ; King  Edgar  gave  Bromley ; King 
Etlielred  gave  Wieldeham  and  Littlebrook, 
Stanton  and  Hilton  ; upon  the  Conquest,  King 
William  not  only  restored  the  manors  of 
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Stokes,  Deninton,  and  Falchenham,  then  de- 
tained from  the  church  by  powerful  injustice, 
but  also  at  the  point  of  death,  gave  them  an 
hundred  pounds,  his  own  royal  robes,  &c« 
William  Rufus,  the  Conqueror’s  son,  gave 
Lambeth  and  Acdenham,  and  confirmed  all 
their  former  privileges  and  benefactions.  Henry 
the  First  gave  the  advowsons  of  the  churches  of 
Boxley,  Alesford,  Kentford,  and  Sutton,  with 
the  chapels  of  Wilmingtone  and  Kingsdone, 
also  the  churches  of  Chiselhurst  and  Wool- 
wich, and  the  tythes  of  Strode  and  Chealke ; 
many  depredations  this  church  underwent 
before  the  last  impoverishment  of  the  see  at 
the  dissolution. 


VOL.  II. 
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NORTH-WEST  TIEW  OF  ROCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


The  see  of  Rochester,  though  one  of  the 
most  ancient,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
smallest  in  England.  It  has  been  held  in  suc- 
cession by  94  bishops,  many  of  whom  have 
been  famous  for  their  talents,  piety,  and  bene- 
volence. In  1791,  a new  organ,  of  excellent 
workmanship,  built  by  Mr.  Green,  was  erected 
and  opened  by  Mr.  Banks,  which  for  fineness 
of  tone  has  few  equals  ; the  pipes  are  formed 
into  clusters  of  columns,  and  the  whole  is 
crowned  with  pinnacles  and  finales  which  pro- 
duce a good  and  appropriate  effect,  the  front  of 
the  organ  gallery,  towards  the  nave  as  well  as  the 
sides  of  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  are  of 
wood,  carved  in  imitation  of  the  pointed  style. 
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not  well  corresponding,  it  must  be  confessed, 
with  the  general  character  of  the  edifice.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  upper  cross  aisle,  and  near  the 
pulpit,  is  a chapel  called  St.  William’s  Chapel, 
whose  tomb  is  here  situated ; it  is  probably 
the  same  which  was  orignally  called  St. 
Mary’s  Chapel ; from  the  Register  RofF.  page 
549,  we  learn  that  when  Hayme  De  Heath 
appointed  and  endowed  two  priests  to  pray 
daily  for  the  souls  of  himself  and  succeeding 
bishops,  and  for  all  benefactors  to  this  church, 
he  directed  that  office  to  be  performed  near  the 
tomb  of  St.  William,  at  the  altar  where  the 
mass  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  hath  used  to 
be  celebrated. 

Walter  de  Merton  was  interred  under  the 
north  wall  of  the  chapel,  where  is  a full  length 
effigy  of  him  in  red  veined  marble,  beneath  a 
double  pointed  arched  canopy  ornamented  with 
vine  leaves  and  acorns;  this  monument  was 
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executed  at  Limoges,  in  France,  where  the  art 
of  enamelling,  which  anciently  contributed  to 
ornament  rich  tombs,  was  then  flourishing; 
the  whole  expense  of  erecting  it,  as  appears 
from  Warton’s  account  in  his  History  of 
English  Poetry,  was  sixty-seven  pounds  four- 
teen shillings  and  six  pence;  the  lower  part 
was  almost  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation, and  the  present  monument,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ornamented  with  the  ori- 
ginal canopy,  was  executed  at  the  expense  of 
the  warden  and  fellows  of  Merton  College,  as 
appears  by  an  inscription  in  front  of  the 
tomb. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  RUINS  OF  DENTON  CHAPEL, 
BETWEEN  GRAVESEND  AND  ROCHESTER. 


This  church,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary ; the  whole  has  been  long*  in 
ruins,  perhaps  before  the  time  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  for  there  is  no  mention  of  this  church  in 
the  king’s  books. 

On  the  abolishing  of  Deans  and  Chapters  after 
the  death  of  King  Charles  I.  a survey  was  taken, 
in  1650,  of  this  parsonage,  by  order  of  the  state, 
when  it  was  returned,  “ That  Denton  was  a 
“ small  parish  having  only  two  houses  in  it,  and 
“ but  one  farm  near  it ; that  it  was  a parsonage 
“ impropriate  belonging  to  the  late  Bishop  of 
“ Rochester  worth  26/.  per  annum.”  In  which 
state  it  remains  at  this  time,  the  parsonage 
continuing  part  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Rochester. 

Hasted. 
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SOUTH  VIEW  OF  ROMAN  WALL,  LEICESTER. 


Matthew  of  Paris  writes,  Leicester  is  a very 
rich  city,  and  defended  by  a stout  and  lasting 
wall,  which  if  it  had  a good  foundation  would 
make  the  place  equal  to  any  city ; at  the  Nor- 
man Invasion  it  was  well  peopled,  and  had 
many  burgesses,  twelve  of  whom  we  find,  by 
the  Conqueror’s  survey,  were  bound  by  old 
usage  to  send  out  men  with  the  king  whenever 
he  went  to  war;  if  he  went  to  sea  against  any 
enemies  they  were  to  send  four  horses  to  carry 
arms  and  baggage  to  London.  This  city  falling 
into  decay,  either  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  or  through  the  Danish 
cruelty,  was  afterwards  repaired  by  Edelfleda, 
daughter  of  Etheldred,  Prince  of  Mercia,  in  the 
14th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edgar,  in  9 14, 
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and  was  by  her  so  well  walled  and  fortified 
that  it  continued  for  many  years  after  to  be 
impregnable ; this  city  paid  yearly  to  the  king 
thirty  pound  by  tale,  and  twenty  by  weight,  and 
twenty-five  sexterces  or  measures  of  honey ; but 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  it  came 
to  much  misery  and  trouble,  for  Robert  Blanch- 
maines,  son  of  Robert  Bossue,  or  Crookback 
Earl  of  Leicester,  rebelling  against  the  king,  and 
taking  part  with  Henry  the  young  prince  against 
his  father,  joined  Lewis  the  7th  King  of  France, 
and  others  of  the  nobility  of  England. 

In  the  20th  year  of  Henry  the  Second, 
1173,  this  town  was,  by  Richard  Lacy,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  (to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  was  committed,  the  king 
then  being  absent  in  Ireland,)  in  a great  measure 
burnt  down,  and  those  walls  once  so  strong  and 
indissoluble  utterly  razed  and  overthrown  on 
every  side ; the  citizens,  burgesses,  and  inha- 
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bitants  imprisoned,  banished,  fined ; and  some, 
for  fear,  took  sanctuary  in  Saint  Alban's,  Saint 
Edmundsbury,  and  elsewhere.  Robert  Bossue 
Earl  of  Leicester  founded  a college  here,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  a master  and 
seven  fellows ; he  founded  also,  in  1 143,  a most 
sumptuous  and  elegant  monastery  without  the 
walls,  for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Augustin,  and  named  it  Saint  Mary  De  Pratis, 
so  called  from  its  situation  upon  the  edge 
of  the  meadows,  and  having  the  delicious 
prospect  of  them  and  the  water,  into  which 
house  the  said  Lord  Bossue  became  a canon 
regular  professed,  for  the  space  of  15  years. 
This  abbey  had  in  this  shire  twenty-six  parish 
churches  appropriated  unto  it,  which  at  the 
suppression  was  valued  at  1062/.  Os.  4 d.  per 
ann.  In  this  abbey  died  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Archbishop  of  York,  1530,  in  the  22d.  year  of 
King  Henry  the  8th.  and  was  buried  here. 
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A GENERAL  SOUTH  VIEW  OF  ASHBY  DE 
LA  ZOUCH  CASTLE,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Ashby,  stiled  de  la  Zouch,  from  its  having 
formerly  belonged  to  a family  of  that  name,  is 
situated  in  the  hundred  of  West  Goscote,  near 
the  north-west  extremity  of  the  county  ; it  is 
1 8 miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Leicester,  and  1 1 4 
miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from  London. 

This  manor,  after  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line  of  the  Zouches,  in  the  first  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  came  to  Sir  Hugh  Burnell,  knight  of 
the  garter,  by  marriage  with  Joice,  the  heiress 
of  that  family.  From  him  it  devolved  to  James 
Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Wiltshire,  who 
being  attainted  on  account  of  his  adherence  to 
the  party  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  escheated  to  the 
crown,  and  was,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  the 
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Fourth,  granted  by  that  king  to  Sir  William 
Hastings,  in  consideration  of  his  great  services, 
he  was  also  created  a Baron,  Chamberlain  of 
the  Household,  Captain  of  Calais,  and  Knight 
of  the  Garter  5 and  had  licence  to  make  a park 
and  crenellate,  or  fortify  several  of  his  houses, 
amongst  which  was  the  building  here  repre- 
sented. There  are  two  ruined  towers  which 
are  said  to  be  of  his  construction,  the  other 
parts  are  evidently  of  later  date.  Of  these 
towers  Burton,  in  his  Description  of  Leices- 
tershire, mentions  only  one;  his  words  are, 
speaking  of  the  Lord  Hastings,  “ who  built 
“ there  a large  and  faire  house,  and  one  stone 
“ tower  of  great  height,  strength,  and  excel- 
“ lent  workmanship.”  This  lord  was  seized  at 
the  council  board,  and  within  two  hours  after 
beheaded  in  the  Tower,  by  the  order  of  Richard 
the  Third. 

Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  says.  Lord  Hastings 
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obtained  the  grant  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  partly 
by  title,  and  partly  by  money  paid ; and  in 
vol.  vi.  pag.  1 14  and  1 15  relates,  that  for  the 
building  or  repairing  of  his  castle  here,  he  took 
the  lead  from  off  Belvoir  Castle,  which  had 
been  committed  to  his  keeping,  the  owner.  Lord 
Ros,  having  forfeited  it,  by  taking  part  with 
Henry  the  Sixth.  And  also  that  he  plundered 
another  seat  belonging  to  the  same  lord  called 
Stoke  D’Albanye,  and  carried  part  of  the  ma- 
terials to  his  castle  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

In  November  1485,  the  attainder  of  this  lord 
was  taken  off  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  after  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  and  the  estates  re- 
stored to  the  family  $ since  which  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch  has  regularly  descended  to  the  present 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  many  of  whose  ancestors 
resided  here,  and  are  buried  in  the  parochial 
church,  of  which  he  is  patron. 

At  this  castle  King  James  the  First  was  en- 
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tertained  by  the  then  Earl,  with  his  whole 
court,  for  many  days,  during  which  time  din- 
ner was  always  served  up  by  thirty  poor 
knights,  with  gold  chains  and  velvet  gowns. 

In  the  year  1648  it  was  demolished  by  order 
of  the  parliament,  the  town  having  been  made 
a garrison  for  the  king  by  Henry  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  his  son,  created  Lord  Lough- 
borough. It  was  called  the  Maiden  Garrison, 
because  never  taken  by  the  parliamentary 
forces. 
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VIEW  WITHIN  THE  GREAT  COURT  OF 
ASHBY  DE  LA  ZOUCH  CASTLE,  LEICES- 
TERSHIRE. 


So  called  of  tlie  Zouches  sometime  lords 
thereof;  it  is  situated  upon  the  borders 
of  Derbyshire.  One  of  this  family,  namely 
Allen  de  Zouch,  (as  is  reported  by  Thomas 
Wilkes,  Canon  of  Ouseney,  in  his  annals) 
having  authority  granted  unto  him  by  King- 
Henry  the  Third,  amongst  other  commis- 
sioners of  the  nobility,  to  convene  certain 
persons  to  be  examined  upon  several  articles, 
but  especially  by  what  right  and  title  they 
held  their  lands.  John,  Earl  of  Warren  and 
Surrey,  was  summoned  amongst  the  rest,  who 
being  demanded  by  the  said  commissioners  by 
what  right  and  title  he  held  certain  lands  then 
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in  his  possession,  suddenly  drew  out  his  sword, 
and  said,  that,  “ by  this  my  grandfather  held 
his  lands,  and  with  this  I will  keep  them  ” and 
being  reproved  by  the  said  Allen  de  Zouch 
for  this,  his  misdemeanor,  after  some  inter- 
change of  words  passed  between  them,  made 
an  assault  on  the  said  Allen,  and  sorely  wound- 
ed him  as  he  sat  at  Westminster  Hall,  1270, 
forty-fifth  Henry  III.  of  which  wound  he 
shortly  died.  Allen  de  Zouch,  grand-child  to 
this  Allen,  was  summoned  by  writ  to  Par- 
liament amongst  the  barons,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  Edward  the  First,  who,  having  no  issue 
male,  gave  the  Manor  of  Ashby  to  William 
Mortimer,  who  called  himself  Zouch,  for  that 
his  mother  was  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
de  Zouch  great  uncle  to  this  second  Allen. 
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WEST  VIEW  OF  LINCOLN  CASTLE  AND 

CATHEDRAL. 


This  castle  was  built  by  William  the  Con" 
queror,  of  which  little  now  remains,  and  the 
area  is  occupied  by  buildings  appropriated  to 
the  uses  of  the  municipal  power.  The  few 

remaining  vestiges  convey  the  same  idea  of 

•> 

original  Norman  architecture  as  that  of  York, 
erected  nearly  at  the  same  period.  The  keep 
was  not  included,  but  stood  half  without  and 
half  within  the  castle  wall,  which  ascended 
up  the  slopes  of  the  hill  and  joined  the  great 
tower ; this  being  situated  on  a high  artificial 
mount,  was  thus  rendered  a distinct,  strong 
hold,  tenable  with  or  without  a castle.  This 
accounts  for  the  circumstance  mentioned  by 
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Lord  Lyttleton,  of  the  Earl  of  Chester  making 
his  escape  while  the  castle  was  invested  by 
Stephen.  From  the  keep  to  another  tower, 
placed  also  on  an  artificial  mount,  was  a co- 
vered way,  by  which  a private  communication 
was  kept  up  ; the  walls  are  above  seven  feet 
thick,  and  under  the  covered  way  there  is 
something  like  the  remains  of  a well,  pro- 
tected by  the  massy  thickness  of  the  walls. 
The  outer  walls  of  the  castle  inclose  a verv 

•r 

large  area,  the  entrance  to  which  was  by  a 
gateway  between  two  small  round  towers,  still 
standing,  under  a large  square  tower  which  con- 
tains magnificent  rooms.  In  one  corner  of  the 
area  is  a curious  small  building,  appearing  on 
the  outside  like  a tower,  called  Cob’s  Hall, 
which,  Mr.  King  thinks,  in  his  Monumenta, 
was  originally  used  as  a chapel,  “ having  a 
fine  vaulted  roof,  richly  ornamented,  and  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  with  a crypt  underneath,* 
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and  adjoining  it  a small  anti-chapel.”  The  pillars 
were  so  placed  against  the  loop-holes  through 
which  the  light  was  admitted  that  they  proved 
a defence  against  missive  weapons.  On  the 
north-western  side  are  the  remains  of  a turret, 
having  the  curious  arch  mentioned  by  Sir 
Henry  Englefield,  which  being  in  the  line  of 
the  Roman  wall  might  have  belonged  to  a more 
ancient  building,  or  been  a gateway  to  the 
old  city.  Within  the  area  of  the  castle  are  the 
county  gaol  and  shire  hall,  both  modern  struc- 
tures, and  well  adapted  to  their  respective  pur- 
poses. 

Few  places  in  the  kingdom  exhibit  so  many 
ancient  remains  as  Lincoln;  Saxon,  Norman, 
and  pointed  arches,  and  doorways,  with  turrets, 
walls,  mullioned  windows  and  other  fragments ; 
and  old  dilapidated  buildings  appear  in  every  di- 
rection. The  cathedral  church  consists  of  a nave 
with  its  aisles,  a transept  at  the  west  end,  and 
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two  other  transepts,  one  near  the  centre,  and  the 
other  towards  the  eastern  end  ; also  a choir  and 
chancel,  with  their  aisles  of  corresponding 
height  and  width  with  the  nave  and  aisles  ; 
the  great  transept  has  an  aisle  towards  the 
east ; attached  to  the  western  side  of  this  tran- 
sept is  a gallilee,  or  grand  porch ; and  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  eastern  aisle,  are  two  ora- 
tories or  private  chapels,  whilst  the  north  side 
has  one  of  nearly  similar  shape  and  character. 
Branching  from  the  northern  side  are  the 
cloisters,  which  communicate  with  the  chapter- 
house;  the  church  is  ornamented  with  three 
towers,  one  at  the  centre,  and  two  at  the 
western  end;  these  are  lofty,  and  are  deco- 
rated with  varied  tracery,  pillars,  pilasters,  win- 
dows, &c.  To  furnish  the  reader  with  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  dimensions  and  general  size  of  this 
structure  the  following  table  is  subjoined  made 
by  Mr.  J.  Esping  of  Louth:  the  height  of 
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the  two  western  towers,  180  feet  ; previous  to 
the  year  1808  each  of  these  was  surmounted 
by  a central  spire,  the  height  of  which  was  101 
feet.  The  great  tower  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  from  the  top  of  the  corner  pinnacle 
to  the  ground,  is  300  feet ; its  width  is  53 
feet ; Exterior  length  of  the  church,  with  its 
buttresses,  524  feet,*  interior  length  482  feet; 
width  of  western  front  174  feet ; exterior  length 
of  great  transept  250  feet,  and  interior  222 
feet ; the  width  is  66  feet ; the  lesser,  or 
eastern  transept  is  170  feet  in  length,  and 
44  in  width,  including  the  side  chapels  5 width 
of  the  cathedral  80  feet ; height  of  the  vaulting 
of  the  nave  80  feet.  The  chapter-house  is  a 
decagon,  and  measures,  interior  diameter,  GO 
feet  6 inches;  the  cloisters  measure  118  feet 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  9 3 feet  on 
the  eastern  and  western  sides.  Such  are  the 
principal  measurements  of  this  spacious  fabric. 
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to  describe  the  whole  of  which  would  occupy 
a volume ; therefore,  in  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars, only  its  prominent  features  have  been 
noticed. 
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SOUTH  VIEW  OF  THE  GREAT  TRANSEPT  OF 
LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 


Of  all  tlie  ancient  fabrics  now  remaining, 
no  one  deserves  the  attention  of  the  antiquary 
more  than  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  a building 
justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  regular  of  its  kind  in  England,  notwith- 
standing it  was  erected  at  different  periods, 
and  has  undergone  various  alterations  since 
its  foundation. 

Remigius,  first  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  cathedral  in  the  year  1038 ; 
and,  being  a Norman,  he  probably  employed 
Norman  architects  to  superintend  the  build- 
ing ; having  covered  in  the  eastern  part  of  it, 
he  died  in  IO92,  and  was  buried  in  the  upper 
north  transept.  His  successor,  Robert  Bloet, 
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chancellor  to  William  II.  finished  the  church 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary ; lie  was 
bishop  of  this  see  thirty  one  years,  and  dying 
in  1 1 23  was  buried  near  his  predecessor. 

The  cathedral  being  damaged  by  fire  in  1124 
was  repaired  by  Bishop  Alexander,  who  vaulted 
it  with  stone  to  prevent  a similar  accident. 

Bishop  Hugh,  the  Burgundian,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II.  pulled  down  the  choir  and  upper 
transept,  and  began  a new  church  in  the  man- 
ner then  lately  introduced ; he  also  began  the 
chapter  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  church ; 
the  work  was  considerably  advanced  by  Hugh 
de  Wells  and  Robert  Grosthead,  who  com- 
pleted the  nave  and  great  lower  transept,  and 
carried  the  rood  tower  one  order  above  the 
roof.  The  additions  to  the  width  and  height 
of  the  west  front  were  made  at  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

Bishop  Lexington,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
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III.  added  five  arches  beyond  the  upper  tran- 
sept which  are  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
church,  and  exhibit  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  the  style  of  building  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  England. 

The  rood  tower  erected  by  Bishop  Grost- 
head  remained  unfinished  till  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward II.  when,  in  1306,  Bishop  John  d’Alderby 
raised  it  to  its  present  height,  and  finished  it 
with  a lofty  spire ; and  about  the  same  period 
the  western  towers  were  raised,  and  similar 
spires  added  to  them.  The  west  front  and 
towers  of  Remigius’  church  still  remain,  and 
include  one  arch  on  each  side  of  the  present 
church ; the  west  doors  are  highly  ornamented 
and  well  executed ; the  arches  are  semi-circu- 
lar, and  there  seems  to  have  been  statues  on 
each  side  of  the  principal  gate.  In  the  outer 
piers  there  are  two  large  niches,  with  two 
others  on  the  north  and  south,  these  probably 
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were  intended  for  statues  ; in  the  piers  be- 
tween there  are  two  recesses  with  figures  in 
them,  and  above  these  a broad  fascia  or  band, 
carved  in  semi-relievo,  representing  several  pas- 
sages in  Scripture  ; the  difference  of  workman- 
ship and  the  irregularity  in  which  they  are 
placed  make  it  probable  they  were  brought 
from  a more  ancient  church  and  placed  in  this 
front,  which  was  finished  with  a range  of  small 
pillars  with  circular  arches.  From  these  re- 
mains of  Remigius’  church  it  appears  to  have 
been  a large  and  elegant  building. 

Bishop  Gynewell  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
added  several  ornaments  to  the  west  front,  and 
eleven  statues  of  the  kings  from  the  Conqueror 
to  Edward  III. ; the  compartment  between  the 
vaulting  and  upper  windows,  in  that  part  which 
extends  from  the  upper  transept  to  the  east 
window,  is  so  richly  adorned  as  to  be  called 
the  Choir  of  Angels. 
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According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Essex, 
the  screen  and  rood  loft,  within  the  stalls  in 
the  choir,  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  and  the  south  end  of  the  great  transept, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  rose  window,  in' the  time 
of  Edward  III. 

Several  distinguished  persons,  beside  the 
bishops,  have  been  interred  in  this  cathedral, 
particularly  Catherine  S winford,  wife  of  J ohn 
o’Gaunt,  and  her  daughter  the  Countess  of 
Westmoreland. 
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SOUTH-EAST  VIEW  OF  CROYLAND  ABBEY. 


Croyland  is  a town  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  antiquary 
from  the  ruins  of  its  once  splendid  and  exten- 
sive abbey,  and  its  singular  triangularly- 
shaped  bridge.  Some  writers,  particularly  Dr. 
Stukeley,  have  supposed  that  the  Romans  had  a 
settlement  here,  from  the  various  ancient  re- 
mains that  have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity, 
but  this  is  not  very  probable ; the  situation  was 
not  adapted  for  a military  station,  nor  would 
it  be  selected  for  a villa.  Early  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dynasty,  it  was,  however,  occupied  ; and 
we  are  informed  that  King  Ethelbald  founded 
a monastery  here,  “ to  the  honour  of  St.  Mary, 
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St.  Bartholomew,  and  St.Guthlac.’’* The  History 
of  Croyland  is  involved  in  that  of  its  monas- 
tery, which  constitutes  the  chief  and  almost 

* This  saint  was  the  son  of  a Mercian  noble- 
man, named  Perwald,  and  his  mother’s  name 
was  Tetlia.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  army ; but  having 
completed  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  renounced 
the  world,  and  became  a monk  under  the 
Abbess  Elfrida,  in  the  monastery  of  Repton. 
£C  By  divine  guidance  he  came  in  a boat  to  one 
“ of  those  solitary  desert  islands  called  Crude- 
“ lande,  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day*  and  in  a 
“ hollow  on  the  side  of  a heap  of  turf,  built 
<£  himself  a hut  in  the  days  of  Conrad,  King  of 
“ Mercia ; when  the  Britons  gave  their  invete- 
“ rate  enemies  the  Saxons,  all  the  trouble 
“ they  could.” 

Gough9 s Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Croyland. 
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only  prominent  artificial  object  of  interest  or 
curiosity. 

The  following  account  of  the  above  abbey  is 
by  Brown  Willis,  Esq.  with  notes  by  Thomas 
Hearne,  M.  A. 

Ethelbald,*  King  of  Mercia,  built  here  an 

abbey  of  Black  Monks  to  the  honour  of  St. 

Guthlac,  who  at  the  age  of  25  years  became  a 

hermit  in  this  place.  He  endowed  it  richly, 

and  gave  thereto  the  whole  Island  of  Croyland, 

called  from  its  soilf  cruda  terra,  which  signifies 

raw  or  muddv  land.  The  revenues  of  this 
* 

abbey  at  the  dissolution  were  valued  at  1803/. 
15s.  10c?.  per  an.  Dugd.  1217/.  5s.  11  d.  Speed. 
A great  part  of  this  church  was  left  standing 
after  the  dissolution  for  a parochial  church; 

* Monast.  Angl.  vol.  i.  p.  1 63.  Lelandi  Coll. 
T.  I.  p.  91.  Tanner’s  Notit.  Mon.  p.  117. 
f Camd.  Brit.  p.  398.  Ed.  Lat.  fol. 
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but  it  hath  heen  since  so  miserably  defaced, 
that  little  remains  save  the  body  and  south 
aisle  which  are  however  ruinous  and  uncovered 
at  top,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  seen 
save  only  part  of  the  north  aisle,  which  is  used 
as  the  parish  church,  and  is  in  length  90  feet 
and  24  feet  in  breadth.  We  cannot  form  to 
ourselves  a better  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
this  church  than  from  the  draught  that  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Monasticon,*  which  is  near  dou- 
ble the  length  of  what  serves  now  for  the 
parish  church,  being  140  feet  long:  and  yet 
even  this  was  not  above  a third  part  of  the 
church  when  it  stood  in  its  glory  and  prosperity 
before  the  dissolution.  For  this  representation 
only  contains  the  west  part  of  it  from  the  tran- 
septum,  or  great  cross  aisle,  which  extended 
itself  from  north  to  south ; and  in  the  middle 
of  this  building  was  a high  spire  steeple,  be- 


* Vol.  i.  p.  105. 
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yond  wliidi  was  the  eastern  part  or  choir, 
which  appears  by  the  foundation  to  have  been 
near  200  feet  in  length  and  to  in  breadth.  As 
to  the  chapell  of  our  lady  beyond  the  choir, 
the  cloysters,  abbey  house,  &c.  they  are  all 
likewise  ruined,  and  the  site  of  a great  part  of 
the  building  is  sowed  with  cole-seed.  It  was 
certainly  a most  noble  structure,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  this  abbey  rivalled  Peterborough, 
its  neighbour  in  building,  as  it  did  in  riches. 
There  is  not  the  least  monument  or  painted 
glass  left ; and  the  chief  thing  remarkable  is  the 
west  tower  and  front,  which  is  adorned  with 
several  images  of  saints  and  kings,  and  amongst 
the  rest  of  two  angels  carrying  St.  Guthlac  to 
heaven,  all  which  were  gilded  formerly.  In 
this  tower  hang  five  small  bells,  the  four  least 
of  which  were  cast  out  of  three,  anno  1654. 
On  the  biggest  is  this  inscription  in  ancient 
characters  : ‘c  In  multis  annis  resonet  campana 
Johannis.”  But  the  noted  bells  which  be- 
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longed  to  tlie  abbey  hung  in  the  middle  steeple, 
before  spoken  of. 

The  monuments  being  therefore  destroyed, 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  so  particular  in 
that  respect  as  I otherwise  intended.  I have 
however  met  with  some  that  were  here  inter- 
red, and  they  are  these  that  follow,  viz. 

Waldeve  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Northamp- 
ton, beheaded  by  Will,  the  Conqueror,  and 
afterwards  reputed  a saint.  He  was  buried 
near  the  high  altar  under  a goodly  monument, 
for  whom  an  inscription  of  near  thirty  verses 
was  made  anno  1 2 IQ.  A farther  account  of 
him  may  be  found  in  Leland,  and  in  Bugdale’s 
Baronage. 

Alan  de  Cruen  Lord  of  Triston.  He 
was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  hi  Hi  altar. 

o 

Watkin  Rodeley  Esq.,  that  married  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset.  He  was  alive,  as  some 
say,  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  time.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Lady’s  Chapell. 
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Richard  Welleby,  Esquire  of  Henry  the  Se- 
venth, and  Thomas  Welleby  his  nephew  and 
heir.  They  lay  in  a goodly  tomb. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Guthlac  in  this  church  was 
very  costly ; but  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other 
matters  relating  to  this  church,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent account  given  in  Ingulphus  (abbat  here- 
of) and  his  continuer  Peter  Blesensis  vice- 
chancellor  to  Henry  the  Second. 

The  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Bartholomew  were 
accounted  tutelar  saints  of  this  monastery. 
The  pillars  of  the  church  are  large,  and  curi- 
ously carved,  and  the  arches  are  spacious. 
Nor  is  the  bridge  of  the  town  (which  is  spoken 
of  by  Camden)  less  remarkable,  being  trian- 
gular, and  so  steep  that  no  horseman  can  well 
ride  over  it.  It  commands  the  intercourse  of 
the  three  streets  of  the  town  one  with  another. 
At  the  foot  of  it  is  the  effigies  of  St  Guthlac 
cut  in  stone. 

Amongst  other  valuable  things  preserved  by 
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Leland,  I think  it  is  not  the  least  that  he  hath 
given  us  a catalogue  of  the  abbats  of  this  place, 
which  I shall  now  subjoin,  with  an  addition  of 
such  other  improvements  as  I have  drawn  from 
other  authentic  evidences.  ° 

ABBATS. 

1.  Kenulfus,*  monk  of  Evesham,  anno  710, 
was  made  the  first  abbat.  He  was  succeded  by 

2.  Patricius,f  who  died  about  the  * year  794, 
and  was  succeeded  by 

3.  Siwardus,J  who  is  called  by  Leland§  Su« 
kardus.  He  continued  abbat  62  years,  and 
dying  about  the  year  856,  was  succeeded  by 

* Ingulphi  Histor.  apud  Historicos  AngL  a 
cl.  Fulmanno  editos,  p.  2.  Leland’ s Itin.  voL  iv. 
p.  113.  f Ingulph.  p.  6.  Leland,  loc.  cit.  | In- 
gulph.  p.  17.  § Loc.  cit. 
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4.  Theodore,*  who  was  slain  in  his  church, 
anno  870,  by  the  pagan  Danes,  with  several  of 
his  monks,  and  the  monastery  was  fired  7 Cal. 
Sept,  at  which  time  the  monuments  of  Cissa 
priest  and  anchorite,  St.  Bettelme,  St.  Egbert, 
St.  Tat  win,  St  Etheldrith,  Queen  Celfred,  Wy- 
mond  son  of  King  WithlafF,  and  his  predecessor 
Abbat  Siward  were  all  defaced.  However  the 
remaining  part  of  the  monks  being  little  dis- 
couraged assembled,  and  chose 

5.  Godricf  for  their  abbat,  who  repairing  to 
Medeshamstede,  now  Peterborough,  (where 
the  Danes  had  committed  the  like  outrages)  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Cecilia  following,  carefully 
buried  the  body  of  Hedda  the  abbat  of  that 
place  in  the  cemetery,  who  had  likewise  been 
murdered  with  eighty-four  of  his  monks. 
This  Godric  was  succeeded  anno  941  by 

* Ingulph.  p.  17,  22.  Leland.  loc.  cit. 
+ Ingulph.  p.  24.  Leland,  loc.  cit. 
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6.  Turketellus  * Chancellor  to  King-  Edred, 
who  at  his  request  came  to  visit  this  abbey. 
He  was  the  greatest  benefactor  this  place  ever 
had  by  redeeming  their  lands  and  endowing 
the  same  with  no  less  than  sixty  manors  at  his 
death,  which  f happened  5 Nones  of  July,  anno 
975,  at  which  time  the  riches  of  this  monastery 
were  valued  at  10,000/.  He  built  the  nave  of 
the  church  and  the  tower,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew 

7.  Egelricus,J  or  Egericus,  who  built  the 
infirmary  and  chapell,  and  covered  it  with  lead. 
He  made  the  hall,  and  two  handsome  large 
chambers,  and  a brewhouse,  and  bakehouse, 
and  granary,  as  also  the  great  stable,  all  which 
were  built  with  timber  and  covered  with  lead. 


* Ingulph.  p.  30.  Leland’s  I tin.  vol.  iv.  p. 
114.  f Ingulph.  p.  51.  X Ingulph.  p.  52. 
Leland.  loc.  cit. 
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He  made  several  bells  for  his  monastery,  viz. 
two'great  ones,  which  he  sirnamed  Bartholomew 
and  Beteline,  two  middle  ones,  which  he  cal- 
led Turketul  and  Tatuin,  and  two  small  ones, 
which  he  termed  Pega  and  Bega,  and  besides 
these  he  caused  the  biggest  bell  called  Guthlac 

to  be  made,  which  tuned  to  the  rest  and  made 

♦ 

an  admirable  harmony,  there  being  not  the 
like  in  all  England.  He  died  the  second  of  the 
Nones  of  August,  anno  984,  and  was  succeeded 
by  another 

8.  Egelricus  * or  Egericus,  who  was  related 
to  the  former.  He  gave  to  the  library  forty 
large  volumes  and  one  hundred  smaller  ones, 
and  to  each  altar  two  surplices  and  several 
mantles.  He  likewise  gave  six  chalices.  He 
made  four  ecchoes  or  places  of  response,  and 

* Jngulph.  p.  53.  Leland's  Itin.  vol.  iv.  p. 


114. 
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gave  several  missals,  and  every  year  new  clothed 
the  convent.  He  died  5 of  the  Nones  of  March, 
anno  992.  and  was  succeeded  by 

9.  Osketulus  * or  Osketellus,  who  was  a 
person  of  great  quality  and  a considerable 
benefactor.  He  died  12  Cal.  Nov.  anno  1005, 
and  was  succeeded  by 

10.  Godric  the  Il.f  He  often  saved  the  con- 
vent from  being  plundered  as  his  predecessor 
had  done,  paying  within  less  than  six  months 
to  King  Swane  no  less  than  2000  marks  which 
much  impoverished  the  church.  He  died  14 
Cal.  Febr.  anno  1017,  and  was  succeeded  by 

11.  Brichtmer,  Brithmer,  or  Brictinerus,J 
who  was  much  in  the  king’s  favour,  and  reco- 
vered several  of  the  mannors  which  were  seized 


* Ingulph.  p.  54.  Leland  loc.  cit.  f In- 
gulph.  p.  55.  Leland  loc.  cit.  J Ingulph.  p. 
58.  Leland,  loc.  cit. 
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by  the  Danes,  and  dying  7 of  the  Ides  of  April 
anno  1048,  he  was  succeeded  by 

12.  Wlgatus*  or  Wlfgeatus,  who  died  after 
he  had  governed  four  years,  on  the  Nones  of 
June,  anno  1052,  and  being  buried  in  the 
chapter  house  he  was  succeeded  by 

13.  Wlketellus  f or  Wlfketellus,  monk  of 
Peterborough.  He  began  to  new  build  his 
church,  to  which  Walleve,  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, was  a great  contributor.  It  was  in  his 
time  that  we  are  told  Leofric  held  this  abbey 
with  four  other  abbeys  in  his  hands,  as  I have 
before  observed  in  my  account  of  Peterborough. 
At  length  after  many  troubles  and  vexations 
in  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  he  was  de- 
posed and  confined  in  Glastonbury,  and  the 
treasure  of  the  church  confiscated,  and 


* Ingulpli.  p.  62.  Leland  loc.  cit.  f Ingulph. 
p.  65.  Lei.  Itin.  vol.  iv.  p.  114,  115. 
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14.  Ingulphus  * a monk  of  Fontinel  was 
installed  abbat  25  Jan.  anno  1076,  being  the 
next  year  after  the  depositions  of  his  prede- 
cessor, whom  he  restored  to  Peterborough 
church.  He  took  great  care  of  the  privileges 
of  this  monastery,  and  writ  a noted  history  of 
the  same.  In  his  timef  this  church  suffered 
much  by  fire,  which  he  in  great  measure  re- 
paired.]; He  died§  16  Cal.  Jan.  anno  1109, 
and  was  succeeded  by 

15.  Geffry,  ||  Goisfred,  or  Joffrid  Prior  of 
St.  Ebrulfs.  This  is  that  famous  abbat,  who, 
in  the  same  year  he  was  elected,  gave  occasion 
to  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Cam- 

* Vide  Hist  Croyland,  p.  73.  Lei.  Itin.  vol. 
iv.  p.  115.  f Ingulph.  pag.  96.  and  Leland  loc. 
cit.  X Lelandi  Coll.  T.  III.  pag.  30.  § Petr. 

Blesensis  in  Contin.  Ingulphi,  p.  112.  ||  P. 

Blesens.  p.  112.  Lei.  Itin.  voh  iv.  p.  115. 
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bridge,  as  is  noted  by  the  publisher*  of  Sir 
John  Spelman’s  Life  of  iElfred  the  Great,  and 
by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  Great  Britain.f  This  Geffry 
began  the  new  church  of  Croyland,  and  invited 
several  benefactors  whom  he  entertained  at 
dinner,  being  in  number  above  5000.  He  was 
succeeded  by 

1 6.  Waldenus  J monk  of  this  place.  He 
translated  the  reliques  of  St.  Guthlac  hither, 
anno  1136.  I.  Stephani  regis,  and  Robert  de 
Grandineto,  a very  wealthy  and  religious  man, 
assembling  a parcell  of  goldsmiths,  jewellers, 
&c.  caused  a very  rich  shrine  or  effigies  to  be 
made  of  sundry  sorts  of  metalls  and  wood,  cover’d 
with  gold  and  silver  plates,  and  neatly  adorned 

* Edit.  Oxon.  1709,  8vo.  pag.  179,  in  notis. 
f Pag.  299.  X Leland’s  Itin.  vol.  iv.  p.  112. 
115. 
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with  crystall  and  divers  kinds  of  gems.  After 
he  had  governed  12  years  he  was  deposed,  and 
was  succeeded  anno  1 138.  by 

17.  Godfry*  Prior  of  St  Alban’s,  who  go- 
verned four  years,  and  dying  anno  1142.  was 
succeeded  by 

18.  Edward  f Monk  and  Prior  of  Ramsey. 
He  continued  abbat  near  30  years,  and  much 
improved  his  church  in  building,  it  having  been 
burnt  down  a second  time.  He  died  anno 
1170.  and  was  succeeded  by 

IQ.  Robert  X Monk  of  Reading  and  Prior  of 
Lempster,  who  finished  the  church,  which  had 
been  left  imperfect  by  his  predecessor,  and 
afterwards  repaired  St.  Guthlac’s  shrine,  curi- 
ously imbellishing  and  adorning  it.  He  died 

* Leland’s  Itin.  vol.  iv.  p.  115.  f Ibid,  and 
Contin.  Hist.  Croylandensis  apud  cl.  Fulmanni 
Historicos,  p.  452.  + Ibid. 
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on  Easter  eve,  anno  U90.  and  was  succeeded 

by 

20,  Henry*  Monk  of  Evesham,  brother  of 
William  de  Long  Camp,  Bishop  of  Ely  and 
Lord  Chancellor  to  Rich.  I.  He  undertook 
several  voyages  on  purpose  to  settle  the  estate 
of  his  convent,  which  he  governed  with  no 
small  charge  and  trouble  the  space  of  46  years, 
during  which  time  all  the  buildings  were 
repaired,  and  several  new  built.  He  died  anno 
1236-  and  was  succeeded  by 

21.  Richard  f Monk  and  Cellarer  of  Barde- 
ney.  He  pulled  down  the  north  aisle  of  the 
church,  and  rebuilt  it,  and  drained  great  part 
of  the  fenns,  and  built  an  infirmary,  and  dying 
after  he  had  governed  1 1 years,  anno  1247.  was 
succeeded  by 

* Contin.  Hist.  Croyl.  ut  antea,  p.  457.  Le- 
land  loc,  cit.  f Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  p.  477  Ice- 
land loc.  cit. 
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22.  Thomas  Welles  * or  Welle,  who  was 
sub-prior.  He  governed  7 years,  (Leland  says  6) 
and  was  succeeded  anno  1254.  bv 

j 

23.  Ralf  de  Marsh  f Monk  of  this  place. 
Besides  other  acts,  performed  by  him  for  the 
good  of  the  abbey,  he  repaired  the  west  front 
of  the  church  with  the  towers  that  had  been 
broken  down  by  a tempest  of  wind,  and  rebuilt 
the  tower  beyond  the  choir,  and  St.  Martin’s 
chap  ell  near  the  Almoner’s  Gate.  He  governed 
26  years,  and  dying  on  Michaelmass  Day,  anno 
1281.  was  succeeded  by 

24.  Richard  de  Croyland,^  who  began  the 
new  fabric  of  the  church  towards  the  east  so 
elegantly,  that  it  exceeded  ail  others.  He  sur- 
ceased § anno  1303.  and  was  succeeded  by 


* Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  p.  47().  Leland’s  Itin. 
vol.  iv.  p.  11 6.  f Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  p.  480. 
Leland  loc.  cit.  J Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  p.  431. 
Leland  loc.  cit.  § Pat.  32.  E.  3„ 
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25.  Simon  de  Luffnham  or  Luff‘d*  who  sur- 
ceased anno  1324.f  and  was  succeeded  by 

26.  Henry  de  Casewik,  J who  died  anno  1358.§ 
and  was  succeeded  by 

27.  Tho.  de  Bernak,|j  who  died  anno  1378. 
and  was  succeeded  by 

28.  John  de  Asscheby,^!  who  died  on  the 
Octaves  of  St.  Bartholomew,  anno  1392.  and 
was  succeeded  by 

29.  Tho.  de  Overton**  the  Prior.  He  new 
cast  the  four  bells  in  the  tower  over  the  choir, 
and  built  a bakehouse  and  brewhouse  in  the 
Abbat’s  yard,  and  having  been  blind  five  years 
died  on  St.  Thomas’s  Day,  anno  1417.  and  was 
succeeded  by 

* Leland  loc.  cit.  f Pat.  18.  E.  2.  J Leland 
loc.  cit.  § Pat-  33-  E.  3.  |]  Regist.  Line.  Le- 

land loc.  cit.  ubi  tamen  Bern  legitur,  ac  si  Ber- 
ner esset  scribenduin.  IT  Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  p. 
492.  Leland  loc.  cit.  **  Ibid.  496. 
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30.  Richard  Upton*  Prior  of  this  place.  He 
gave  several  rich  embroydered  vestments,  va- 
lued at  several  hundred  marks,  and  spared  no 
costs  in  mending  the  pastoral  staffs  and  adorn- 
ing his  church  with  jewels,  and  augmenting  his 
library.  He  new  built  the  AbbaPs  Hall  and 
several  of  the  lodgings.  In  his  time  Will,  de 
Croyland,  master  of  the  works,  new  built  the 
west  part  of  the  church,  and  John  Freston  the 
sacrist  caused  a vestment  of  needle  work  to  be 
made  called  Jesse,  which  was  valued  at  300 
marks.  This  abbat  died  14  May,  anno  1427* 
and  was  succeeded  by 

31.  John  Litlington.f  He  made  nine  hoods 
of  cloth  of  gold  valued  at  240/.  a vestment 
embroyderd  with  gold,  and  other  coats  valued 
at  160/.  He  made  a table  before  the  high  altar 

* Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  p.  513  and  515.  Leland 
loc.  cit.  f Contin.  Hist.  Croyl.  p.  516,  535. 
Leland  loc.  cit. 
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which  he  had  gilded,  as  also  another  at  the 
Virgin  Mary’s  altar,  and  curiously  adorned 
several  parts  of  the  church,  and  glazed  the 
windows,  and  gave  an  organ,  and  was  at  great 
charges  in  changing’  the  principal  crucifix, 
chalices,  and  candlesticks,  which  were  of  old 
fashion,  for  those  of  a newer  sort.  In  his  time 
John  Leycester  gave  a vestment  worth  40/.  and 
40  marks  for  the  new  casting  the  great  bells  in 
the  inner  bellfry.  In  his  time  also  * William 
Swynshed  repaired  Trinity  Chapell,  and  Ri- 
chard Benington  gave  40/.  towards  glazing  the 
west  window  in  the  lower  part  of  the  church. 
Several  other  benefactors  likewise  gave  great 
sums  for  other  ornaments.  This  abbat  died  f 
16  Jan.  anno  146q,  and  was  succeeded  by 
32.  John  Wysbich,^  (Prior  of  Freston,  a cell 
to  this  abbey,)  who  was  elected  13  Feb.  anno 


* Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  p.  536.  f Ibid.  pag. 
543,  544.  J Ibid  pag.  552,  560.  Lei  loc.  cit. 
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]46q.  He  finished  the  chambers  belonging  to 
the  abbat  which  had  been  begun  by  his  prede- 
cessor Litlington,  as  also  the  infirmary  in  the 
west  part  of  the  church.  He  made  the  great 
granary,  and  four  rooms  for  the  abbats  servants. 
He  made  convenient  chambers  for  his  monks 
at  Buckingham  College  in  Cambridge,  and 
dying  anno  H76.  was  succeeded  on  Dec.  17, 
the  same  year  by 

33.  Richard  Croyland,*  Bach,  of  Divinity. 
When  he  had  governed  seven  years  he  died  on 
the  10  of  Nov.  1483.  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
12  Jan.  the  same  year  by 

34.  Lambert  Fossedyke,f  LL.  B.  He  died 
on  the  14  Nov.  1435.  and  was  succeeded  on  St. 
Theodore’s  Day,  anno  1487-  by 

35.  Edmund  Thorp, J Prior  of  this  place.  I 

* Contin.  Hist.  Croyl.  p.  560.  Leland,  loc. 
cit.  f Ibid.  p.  569.  Lei.  loc.  cit.  J Contin. 
Hist.  Croyl.  p.  576.  Leland,  loc.  cit. 
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do  not  find  how  long  he  continued  abbat.  Nor 
can  I tell  how  long  his  three  next  immediate 
successors  governed,  having  as  yet  met  with 
nothing  more  about  them  than  their  bare 
names  as  they  are  preserved  in  Leland,  viz. 

36.  Philip  Evererde.* 

37.  Will.  Gedyng.f 

38.  Richard  Berkeney.^;  It  is  however  cer- 
tain that  they  gave  way  to  fate  pretty  soon 
after  their  elections.  For  on,  or  before  the 
year  1330. 

39.  John  Welles  § became  abbat,' and  conti- 
nuing so  till  the  dissolution,  anno  1539,  he 
surrendered  his  monastery  to  the  king’s  use, 
and  had  a pension  assigned  him  of  133/.  per 
ann.  He  was  the  last  abbat  of  this  place. 

* Leland,  loc.  cit*  f Ibid.  J Ibid.  § Leland, 
loc.  cit.  and  Herbert’s  Hist.  Hen.  8.  p.  443. 
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SOUTH  ' WEST  VIEW  OF  THE  GREY  FRYARS* 
GATE,  STAMFORD, 


The  Roman  road,  called  Ermin  Street, 
passed  a little  to  the  west  of  Stamford,  and 
vestiges  of  it  now  appear  in  Stamford  field 
towards  Bridge  Casterton,  which  was  sup- 
posed by  Camden  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Gaussennae  of  Antoninus,  but  fell  to  decay 
when  the  country  was  ravaged  by  the  Piets  and 
Scots,  who  were  totally  defeated  here  by  the 
Saxons  under  Hengist.  At  this  period,  it  is 
supposed  Stamford  was  founded,  as  it  was  for- 
tified by  Edward  the  Elder,  son  of  the  great 
Alfred,  against  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  A 
castle  built  at  a later  period  within  the  walls, 
was  fortified  by  Stephen  against  Henry  of 
Anjou;  and  on  the  accession  of  the  latter 

VOL.  II.  L 
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prince  to  the  throne,  lie  granted  the  castle, 
manor,  and  town,  to  his  constable  Richard  de 
lin met z.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  it  was 
part  of  the  possessions  of  William  Earl  War- 
ren, and  afterwards  held  by  his  son ; this  family 
being  extinct,  the  town  was  granted  to  several 
of  the  principal  nobility,  and  on  its  reverting 
to  the  Crown,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to 
William  Cecil,  first  Lord  Burleigh ; it  was  after- 
wards possessed  by  the  Grey’s,  Earls  of  Stam- 
ford, and  by  the  fourth  earl  conveyed  to  the 
Earl  of  Exeter.  The  convent  of  Grey  Friars, 
Franciscans,  or  Minorites,  was  founded  by 
Henry  the  Third,  or  by  some  of  the  Plantagenet 
family,  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  who  was 
so  partial  to  this  new  order,  that  he  wished  to 
place  some  of  its  monks  in  all  the  great  towns 
of  his  dominions.  Fuller  gives  a particular 
account  respecting  the  surrender  of  this  mo- 
nastery, by  its  prior  or  warden,  and  nine 
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monks  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  year 
1539.  It  stood  just  without  St,  PauPs  Gate. 
Mr.  Peck  describes  various  stone  figures,  and 
fine  pieces  of  carvings,  which  have  been  dug 
up  ; but  all  the  remains  at  present  are  part  of 
an  outer  wall,  and  postern  or  back  gate-way. 
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WEST  VIEW  OF  ST-  LEONARD'S  HOSPITAL, 
STAMFORD,  LINCOLNSHIRE, 


A benedictine  priory,  called  St.  Leonard’s, 
was  founded,  according  to  Mr.  Peck,  by  Wil- 
frid, in  the  seventh  century,  and  refounded  in 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  by  Bishop  Carileph, 
a.  d.  1082,  who  made  it  a cell  to  Durham  ; the 
site  is  at  a small  distance  from  the  town,  but 
formerly  was  included  within  it.  A part  of  the 
conventual  church  is  standing ; the  aisles  and 
transepts  are  down.  A portion  of  the  nave, 
sixty  feet  long  and  twenty  one  broad,  is  an  in- 
teresting ruin.  On  the  north  side  is  a range 
of  circular  arches,  with  a waving  ornamental 
moulding ; in  the  west  front  is  a doorway  with 
a semi-circular  arch.  This  is  connected  with 
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two  lateral  niches,  and  over  them  is  an  arcade 
with  an  oval  window  in  the  pediment. 

Of  six  religious  houses  formerly  at  Stamford, 
the  most  deserving  of  notice  is  St.  Leonard’s 
Priory,  which  was  valued  on  its  suppression  at 
2bl.  per  annum.  The  chapel,  with  a most 
beautiful  Saxon  front,  remains  entire.  The 
site  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

A cross  was  erected  at  Stamford,  by  Edward 
the  First,  to  the  memory  of  his  Queen  Eleanor. 
Stamford  Baron,  though  considered  part  of  the 
town  of  Stamford,  being  separated  from  it  only 
bv  the  river  Welland,  over  which  is  a stone 
bridge,  is  a distinct  liberty  and  parish  in  the 
county  of  Northampton.  Anciently  this  part 
of  the  town  was  called  Stamford  beyond  the 
bridge,  or  Stamford  south  of  the  Welland. 
The  first  time  the  appellation  of  Stamford 
Baron  occurs  on  record,  is  about  the  year  1455, 
being  then  part  of  the  lands  held  per  baroniam, 
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by  the  Abbat  of  Peterborough,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  part  called  the  King’s 
borough.  During  the  Saxon  period,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Athelstan,  it  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  a mint,  and  was  particularly  favoured 
by  succeeding  monarchs.  King  Edward  the 
Elder  fortified  the  southern  banks  of  the  river 
against  the  Danes,  who  frequently  occupied 
the  northern  side,  and  built,  according  to  Ma- 
rianus,  a strong  castle  in  Stamford  Baron,  to 
prevent  the  incursions  of  that  people  from  the 
north.  Mr.  Peck  observes,  that  he  could  not 
discover  that  it  was  ever  walled ; vet  it  was 
defended  by  five  gates  and  a castle.  The  lat- 
ter stood  on  the  verge  of  the  Roman  road, 
where  now  is  the  Nun’s  farm.  In  Domesday- 
book,  this  place  is  mentioned  as  the  sixth 
ward  belonging  to  Stamford,  and  as  being 
situated  in  Xiantunescire. 
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EAST  VIEW  OF  ST.  GEORGE’S  GATE,  STAM- 
FORD, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


'On  the  Welland  stands  Stamford,  formerly 
called  Stanford,  built  of  hewn  stone,  whence 
its  name,  a populous  town  distinguished  by  va- 
rious privileges,  and  defended  by  a wall ; it  paid 
geld  according  to  Domesday-book,  for  twelve 
hundreds  and  a half  to  the  army,  and  there 
were  in  it  six  wards ; there  was  once  a univer- 
sity founded  here,  of  which  they  boast  much;  a 
violent  quarrel  breaking  out  at  Oxford  between 
the  northern  and  southern  scholars,  a great 
number  of  students  retired  here,  but  soon  after 
returned  to  Oxford,  and  put  an  end  to  this 
rising  seminary ; it  was  afterwards  provided  by 
oath  that  no  Oxford  man  should  take  a degree 
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at  Stamford-  This  gate  was  formerly  called 
Cornstal  Gate,  from  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
Cornstal  standing*  once  not  far  from  it,  but  it 
is  now  called  St  George’s  Gate,  from  being 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  of 
that  name. 
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